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Our Contributors 


Of the more than one hundred doctoral 
students for whom Ruth Strang served as ma- 
jor adviser and chairman of their dissertation 
or project committee, only a limited number 
could be asked to contribute to this issue be- 
cause of the restrictions of space in our Journal. 
The effort was made to include a representa- 
tive range of topics of particular interest to 
the readers of this Journal. Even this limited 
number presented a wide range of interests, 
which would have been much wider if the 
large additional number of doctoral students, 
for whom Dr. Strang served as committee mem- 
ber, had been included. This issue of the 
Journal is in honor of all Dr. Strang’s doctoral 
students, and thus in honor of her. 

The topics of their dissertations and proj- 
ects constitute a complex pattern of important 
problems in the combined fields of personnel 
work and the improvement of reading. In 
both fields programs have been developed and 
evaluated; methods and procedures introduced, 
described, and appraised; controlled experi- 
ments conducted to establish or refute certain 
hypotheses; personal characteristics studied; 
and instructional materials prepared on the 
basis of preliminary experimentation and sub- 
sequent testing. These and other kinds of 
studies may be noted in the dissertation or 
project topics given below. 

The vocational histories briefly presented 
here are also of interest and value. They all 
represent a progression of experience. A few 
have enriched the position held before they 
embarked on a doctoral program. Many have 
expanded and enlarged the scope of their orig- 
inal type of work. Some have branched out 
into related fields requiring additional study. 
As they have increased in competencies, new 
doors have opened. 

Following the name of each author is the 
degree and the title of the dissertation or proj- 
ect. In addition to some of the positions which 
they have held (most recent position is listed 
last), we have included a few of their publica- 
tions which might be of further interest to our 
members, 


Vircinia Barrarp, Ed.D. (“So You Were 
Elected.”) Head Counselor, Long Beach City 
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College; Supervisor of Counseling and Psy- 
chological Services, Long Beach Unified 
School District. So You Were Elected, with 
Harry C. McKown; Ways to Improve your 
Personality, with Ruth Strang; Your A bilities, 
Science Research Associates Booklet. 


ErnEsTINE Buepsog, Ed.D. (“Internships for 
School Counselors: How One Program 
Evolved.”) Director of Teacher Education, 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia; Counselors 
Plan In-Service Education. 


Grace ALLEN BoeuHner, Ed.D. (“College- 
Life Problems As An Introduction to Master- 
pieces of Literature.”) Associate Professor, 
University of Dubuque, Lowa. 


Marion Brown, Ph.D. (“Leadership Among 
High School Students.”) Vice-Principal in 
charge of Guidance, University High School, 
Berkeley; Supervisor of Vocational Information 
and Guidance, Oakland City Schools; Instruc- 
tor (summer), University of California, Stan- 
ford, and Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Personnel work in Industry during 
World War Il. Leadership Among High 
School Students; San Francisco Old and New. 


Ana C, CAceras, Ed.D. (“Group Activities in 
the Secondary Schools of Puerto Rico: A 
Handbook for Teachers.”) Instructor, Assist- 
ant and Associate Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico; Director of Counsel- 
ing and Guidance Training Institute. Base 
Filosoficia de la Orientactén. 


HEteEn B. Carey, Ed.D. (“The Philadelphia 
Secondary School Reading Program.”) Teacher 
of Reading, Southern Philadelphia High 
School; Supervisor, Secondary School and Col- 
lege Reading Center, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Reading Clinic Super- 
visor and Psychologist, Curriculum Office, 
School District of Philadelphia. 


Heten E. Crarxe, Ed.D. (“The Student 
Aid Program at Midwestern College.”) As- 
sistant Dean of Students, University of Cali- 
fornia; Dean of Women, University of Mary- 
land. 
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Anna L. Rose Hawkes, Ph.D. (“Ability in 
Relation to School Progress.”) Staff Assistant, 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching; Field Supervisor, Secondary School 
Project, Educational Records Bureau; Dean 
of Students, Mills College, Oakland, Califor- 
nia; President, the American Association of 
University Women. Through a Dean’s Open 
Door, with Herbert E. Hawkes, 


Frances T. Humpurevitte, Ed.D. (“A 
Teachers Handbook for Teaching Retarded 
Readers in High School.”) Head of English 
Department, Westport, Connecticut; General 
Supervisor, Bridgeport; Director of Reading 
Center and Associate Professor, Danbury State 
College, Connecticut. The Years Between; 
In Other Days, Accent on Youth; Filmstrips: 
“Reading Readiness,” “Growing Through 
Reading,” “Wonders of Nature,” “Advanced 
Reading Skills.” 


Roy K, Jarecxy, Ed.D. (“The Identification 
of Socially Gifted Adolescents.”) Assistant 
Professor of Guidance, Springfield College, 
Massachusetts; Administrative Assistant for 
Student Personnel, Upstate Medical Center, 
Syracuse, New York. 


ALLEN R. Kaynor, Ed.D. (“College Academic 
Achievement Above that Predicted by Tested 
Intelligence.”) Instructor, Assistant Professor, 
Associate Professor and Professor of Psychology 
at Springfield College, and Consultant on Stu- 
dent Personnel Staff in Campus Leadership 
Training. 


James Marine, Ed.D. (“College Union Ac- 
tivities: An Approach to Programming.”) As- 
sistant Dean of Students, University of New 
York, Oneonta. 


Marcaret McKoang, Ed.D. (“Balance in the 
College Union Activity Program.”) Associate 
Dean of Students, University of New Hamp- 
shire; Associate Dean of Students, Sacramento 
State College, California. 


Ametia Meunix, Ed.D. (“The Improvement 
of Reading Through Self-Appraisal.”) In- 
structor, University of New Hampshire; As- 
sistant Professor and Assistant Director of the 
Reading Development Center, University of 
Arizona. Teen-Age Tales, with Ruth Strang: 


“The Writings of Ruth Strang,” in Teachers 
College Record. 


Giyn Morris, Ed.D. (“Guidance Methods 
for the Principal—Practical Guidance for 
Principal and Teacher.”) Director, Pine Moun- 
tain Settlement School; Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Lewis County, New York. 
Practical Guidance Methods for Principals and 
Teachers, A Rural Guidance Program, Science 
Research Associates Booklet; High School Prin- 
cipal and Staff Study Youth. 


Ruopa Orme, Ed.D. (“A Handbook for Resi- 
dence Hall Counselors: Counseling in Resi- 
dence Halls.”) Academic Dean at Beirut Col- 
lege for Women, Beirut, Lebanon. Counseling 
in Residence Halls. 


Don H. Parker, Ed.D. (“Multi-Level Read- 
ing Material to Meet Individual Needs.”) Di- 
rector of the Reading Laboratory and Profes- 
sor of Education, University of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut; Consultant, Multilevel Materials 
of Instruction, Science Research Associates; 
The SRA Reading and Spelling Laboratories 
Series (for primary, elementary, secondary, 
and college preparatory levels). 


Rutu C. Penty, Ed.D. (“Reading Ability 
and High School Drop Outs.”) Year of Post 
Doctoral Work in Psychology and Special Ed- 
ucation; School psychologist, Battle Creek 
(Michigan) Public Schools. Reading Ability 
and High School Drop Outs. 


Tuomas J. Quinn, Ed.D. (“A Reading Pro- 
gram for a Group of 14-17 Year Old Re- 
tarded Mental Development Pupils in a New 
York City School.”) Teacher of English, Grade 
Advisor, College Advisor, Port Richmond High 
School, Staten Island; Adjunct Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English, Pace College, New York. 
Let’s Read, co-author; College Preparatory 
Reading Laboratory, collaborator. 


Ratpu M. Roserts, Ed.D. (“Reading Mate- 
rials for Retarded Readers.”) Assistant Profes- 
sor, Professor, and Chairman of Department of 
Counseling and Guidance Training Institute, 
University of Alabama. T’een-Age Tales, books 
one and two with Ruth Strang, book four with 
Walther Barbe. : 
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Miriam Scuveicn, Ed.D. (“The Evolution of 
a College Reading Program.”) Associate Pro- 
fessor, Reading, and Educational Director, 
Reading Clinic, Hofstra College. 


Davip L. SHEPHERD, Ed.D. (“Effective 
Reading in the Social Studies.”) Director of 
the Reading Center, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina. Effective Reading in Social Studies; Ef- 
fective Reading in Science. 


James A. Srrickianp, Ed.D. (“Theory and 
Practice in Student Activities.”) Director of 
Guidance, Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Pautine G. Voruaus, Ed.D. (“The Use of 
Selected Psychological Tests in Certain Aspects 
of the Diagnosis of Reading Problems.”) Su- 
pervisory Clinical Psychologist, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, New York. 


Wituiam Potk Wuarton, Ph.D. (“Picture- 
Forming Words and the Readabiilty of Col- 
lege History Texts.”) Director of Counseling 
and Associate Professor of Education and Di- 
rector of the Educational Guidance Clinic, 
Allegheny College; President, Board of Direc- 
tors, Crawford County Mental Health Center; 
Research Consultant, U. S. Army Educational 
Center, Fort George G. Meade, Maryland. 


Heven E, Wituiams, Ed.D. (“A Case Study 
Approach to an Evaluation of Guidance in 
the Tenafly High School.”) Psychologist and 
Psychotherapist, Westchester County Child 
Guidance Center; Director, Pinellas County 
Child Guidance Center; Senior Clinical Psy- 
chologist and Guidance Director, The New 
Lincoln School; Senior Clinical Psychologist, 
St. Albans, U. S. Naval Hospital; Chief Psy- 
chologist, Out-Patient Department, New York 
Hospital; Assistant Dean in Charge of Coun- 
seling, New School of Social Research. 


Frances Witson, Ed. D. (“Procedures in 
Evaluating a Guidance Program.”) Director of 
Guidance, New York City Public Schools, As- 
sociate Editor of the Journat or NAWDC 
(until her death in 1959) ; Procedures in Eval- 
uating a Guidance Program; Guidance of 
Children in Elementary Schools. 


Dororny E. Wirnrow, Ed.D. (“The Phila- 
delphia Secondary School Reading Program: 
Small Remedial Reading Classes and Individ- 
ual Cases.”) Supervisor and Psychologist, Read- 
ing Clinic, Philadelphia Public Schools. Gate- 
ways to Readable Books, with Ruth Strang and 
Ethlyne Phelps. 


Mary H. B. Wottner, Ph.D. (“Children’s 
Voluntary Reading as an Expression of Indi- 
viduality.”) Assistant Professor, Associate Pro- 
fessor, Professor of Education, Chairman of 
Department, Director of Teacher Training at 
Elementary Level, Founder-Director of the 
Reading Clinic, Parent Consultant in Reading 
Clinic, Rockford College, Illinois. Children’s 
Voluntary Reading as an Expression of Indi- 
viduality. 


Beutan KanTer Epuron Wray, Ed.D. 
(“Emotional Difficulties in Reading: A Psycho 
logical Approach to Study Problems.”) Instruc- 
tor in Guidance, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Private practice in Psychother- 
apy. Emotional Difficulties in Reading; “The 
Reader and the Writer,” in Explorations in 
Psychoanalysis. 


Nancy S. Youn, Ed.D. (“The Improvement 
of Reading on the Secondary Level.”) Super- 
visor of Reading in New York City Public 
Schools; Curriculum Consultant, Bureau of 
Curriculum Research, Board of Education, 
New York City; Supervisor in Reading Clinic, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, under 
guidance of Ruth Strang; Supervisor of Read- 
ing in U. S. Air Force Schools in England. 
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Foreword 


The Executive Board established 
the NAWDC Journat in 1938, with 
Ruth Strang as Editor. Dr. Strang 
served as its Editor-in-Chief through 
June, 1960, a period of 22 years, and 
continues as consulting Editor with the 
beginning of the JourNaL’s twenty- 
third year in 1960. Its general struc- 
ture and policies have changed little 
during this period although its con- 
tents reflect the waxing and waning of 
many problems and interests. 

It has a relatively smal] editorial 
board with specific assignments for 
each member: one to assume general 
responsibility for recruiting, assem- 
bling, editing and typing the mate- 
rials; one to assume special responsi- 
bility for the members in higher edu- 
cation; one who looks after the inter- 
ests of those in secondary schools, and 
another, the managing editor, who in 
recent years deals with the printer and 
his dreadful deadlines, the budget, the 
mailing, the fitting and cutting (tech- 
nically “making the dummy”) and the 
general appearance and usefulness to 
the members. The membership speaks 
to the JourNAL through the Executive 
Board, through the Publications and 
Research Committee, and through the 
Executive Secretary (the Managing 
Editor) who serves as the major liai- 
son officer between the Journat and 
the membership. Readers are urged 
to write to Headquarters about it and 
they often do. 

Under Dr. Strang’s direction the 
four numbers of the JourNAL have 
followed a characteristic pattern, with 
the first number, October, devoted to 
guidance in the high schools, some- 
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times with a committee from the two 
secondary school sections in charge. 
January and April have usually been 
focused on some topic of current inter- 
est chosen by the Editor, for example, 
Residence Halls in January, 1957, 
Communications in January, 1959, or 
Critical Manpower Shortages in April, 
1957. Sometimes the addresses made 
at meetings of the State Deans’ Asso- 
ciations have been used as a nucleus 
for these two Numbers. It is in the 
choice and development of these top- 
ics that the skill and scholarship of the 
Editor has been most apparent. June 
contains the official record of the An- 
nual Convention, usually a rich har- 
vest of distinguished opinion and dis- 
cussion centered around the program 
theme. 

In contrast to many other profes- 
sional publications it is obvious that 
our JournaL does not depend pri- 
marily on manuscripts which are vol- 
untarily submitted by the authors but 
rather upon materials especially so- 
licited, frequently from scholars in re- 
lated fields of education. It is further 
apparent that it seldom makes use of 
original experimental materials al- 
though it has always welcomed well- 
written original manuscripts from its 
members. It favors discussions of re- 
curring problems, new techniques, or 
challenging theories. The editor has 
also endeavored to make its contents 
readable and practical, stimulating and 
useful. If you, the constant reader, 
have enjoyed these general policies, 
your thanks are due to the Editor and 
her helpers who have developed them 
through twenty-three volumes; if you 
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have new ideas or suggestions, Head- 
quarters has the listening ear. 


Members who did not hear Presi- 
dent Habein’s citation of the Jour- 
NAL’s first editor, Ruth Strang, at the 
1960 annual convention will be happy 
to read it in this issue which records 
the guidance work of 31 of her stu- 
dents. 


Dr. Ruth M. Strang is one of America’s most 
distinguished scholars and teachers. Indeed, 
her reputation is world wide, and deservedly 
so. Hers is an outstanding, indeed amazing, 
contribution. Her bibliography consists of 
some 300 items in the fields of guidance and 
student personnel work, reading and communi- 
cation, health education, psychology and men- 
tal health, general education, gifted children, 
group work, and testing. This is a phenomenal 
record, for Ruth Strang’s published scholarship 
is not only vast but represents the finest think- 
ing of our time. It is possible to talk about it 
only in superlatives, And she is not only a 
creative and distinguished scholar, but a truly 
great teacher too, a teacher who has inspired 
countless students, whose interest in and effort 
for her students has caused them also to make 
notable contributions. 


Ruth Strang has been associated with Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, since her 
undergraduate days. Her undergraduate and 
graduate degrees were all earned there, and she 
has been a full time member of its faculty 
since 1929. She is a member of Sigma Xi, 
Kappa Delta Pi, Pi Lambda Theta. She is a 
Fellow of Her Majesty’s Royal Society of 
Health, England, a Fellow of the American 
Psychological Association, a Fellow of the 
American Public Health Association, and a Fel- 
low of the American Association of Applied 


Psychology. She has been President and Vice 
President of the National Association for Re- 
medial Teaching, Vice President of the Amer- 
ican College Personnel Association, and the 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth. She 
has been a member of the Board of Directors 
of distinguished organizations including the 
International Council for the Improvement of 
Reading Instruction, the International Council 
for Exceptional Children, and The Girl Scouts 
of the United States of America. 

Ruth Strang is a life member of the Nation- 
al Association of Women Deans and Coun- 
selors. From 1930 to 1939, she was Chairman 
of its Research Committee and since 1938, 
Editor of its Journat. Under her editorship, 
the Journax has become a distinguished pub- 
lication and the members of this Association 
take pride in its high standards, its consistent 
excellence, and its contribution not only to the 
field of guidance and personnel work but to 
education generally. The National Association 
of Women Deans and Counselors is deeply 
grateful to Dr. Strang for her creative editing 
of the Journat and for her long, unselfish de- 
votion to the Association. 

This Association pays tribute to Ruth Strang 
for her professional achievements. It also pays 
tribute to her as a person, for her gentle, un- 
assuming manner and her quiet strength, for 
her gift for friendship, for her generosity, for 
her sense of humor and her inexhaustible fund 
of good stories, for her abiding faith in peo- 
ple, for the inspiration she is to all who know 
her. 


After her retirement from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Dr. 
Strang taught at the University of 
California at Berkeley, and is now 
Professor of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona. 





The Resolutions Committee invites the suggestions of members for 
resolutions to be presented at the business meeting of the Association at 
our 1961 Convention in Denver in March. The Committee would wel- 
come such ideas and suggestions in advance of the Convention. Please 
send them to the chairman, K. Patricia Cross, Dean of Students, Cornell 


University, Ithaca, New York. 
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Introduction to This Number of the Journal 


The wide range of titles made it 
difficult to arrange the articles sub- 
mitted in a unified pattern and to find 
a theme for the issue. Nevertheless a 
certain sequence is discernible. 


Underlying Concepts of 
Personnel Work 


The central function of personnel 
work is to “release the creative ener- 
gy” of individuals—students and staff. 
Virginia Bailard writes of this function 
with special reference to her staff of 
psychologists, social workers, and 
counselors. In clinical work also the 
same respect for and encouragement 
of individuality and freedom of 
thought and fantasy is expressed in the 
article by Beulah K. Ephron Wray. 
Guidance is a development process, 
and as Thomas J. Quinn suggests, it is 
an intrinsic part of teaching. With 
special reference to rural guidance, 
Glyn Morris makes explicit a number 
of basic concepts important for all 
guidance programs. 


Personnel Work on All Educational 
Levels and in Different Cultures 


Personnel work is concerned with 
all age levels. Looking forward to the 
next generation, Ruth Penty calls at- 
tention to the strategic importance of 
marriage counseling of high school 
students, so many of whom now marry 
early—even before graduating from 
high school. Frances M. Wilson con- 
tributed more than any other single 
person to the development of the ele- 
mentary school guidance program, 
which has grown by leaps and bounds 
since she first appointed and trained 
coordinators of guidance in the New 
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York City elementary schools. Guid- 
ance in the secondary schools is illus- 
trated by the developing program in 
Puerto Rico described by Ana C. Ca- 
ceres—a rapidly developed, sound 
program of which any city or county 
in the United States might well be 
proud, The college level is illustrated 
by Rhoda Orme’s brief description of 
certain outstanding features of person- 
nel work at the Beirut College for 
Women, skillfully adapted to the so- 
cial and political conditions which stu- 
dents there face. To provide college 
living conditions conducive to the so- 
cial development of students has al- 
ways been one of the Dean of Wom- 
en’s major responsibilities, now more 
insistent than ever in the expanding 
residence hall programs. To prepare 
personnel for residence hall work, 
Helen E. Clarke suggests and de- 


scribes a summer training conference. 


Group Activity Aspects 
of Personnel Work 


The group activities program im 
high school and college has many fac- 
ets in addition to residence hall activi- 
ties. What these activities mean to the 
students was studied by Margaret E. 
McKoane, with special reference to 
the student union. Her recommenda- 
tions are closely related to those of 
James Marine who approached the 
problem of “balance in the college 
union activity program” through a 
study of philosophy, present practice, 
and the mores and needs of the par- 
ticular campus. Individual differences 
in social giftedness, whether inherited, 
acquired during preschool years, or 
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developed during early and late ado- 
lescence, is the topic of Roy K. Ja- 
recky’s article. 


Concepts, Procedures, and 
Preparation for Counseling 


A major function of personnel work 
—some would say the major function 
—is counseling. James A. Strickland 
asks: “Are we becoming too clinical in 
our counseling?” Helen E. Williams 
ingeniously illustrates three levels or 
approaches in meeting the surface and 
the deeper unexpressed needs of stu- 
dents. To prepare school counselors 
for their work, Ernestine Bledsoe de- 
veloped and describes briefly in her 
article a unique and effective intern- 
ship program. 


Educational and V ocational Guidance: 
Theory and Practice 


Educational and vocational counsel- 
ing are emphasized in both secondary 
school and college. Anne Hawkes, 
recognizing that an alarming propor- 
tion of our ablest young women do mot 
go to college, suggests informal col- 
lege counseling by lay people—par- 
ents and others who are intelligent, in- 
terested, and well informed. The new 
theoretical approach to improving aca- 
demic achievement, according to Al- 
len R. Kaynor, is to provide college 
experiences, with which the student 
interacts, that will cause changes in the 
student’s concept of himself and con- 
sequently in his academic behavior. 
William Wharton, also concerned 
with the student as a whole, recog- 
nizes the student’s need for help in 
building specific effective study habits. 
The need for definite, accurate up-to- 
date information, where to get it, how 
to disseminate and use it is described 





by Marion Brown with a rare combi- 
nation of brevity and adequacy. 


Interrelations of Guidance 
and Reading 


The reciprocal relations between the 
guidance and the reading programs is 
clearly and concretely summarized by 
Dorothy E. Withrow. In meeting in- 
dividual needs, the significant contri- 
bution of multilevel reading material 
is evident in the description of Don H. 
Parker’s Science Research Associates 
Reading Laboratories now being used 
by over five million children and 
young people. Guidance of adoles- 
cents through selected stories portray- 
ing teen-age problems is concretely 
described by Frances T. Humphre- 
ville. Ralph M. Roberts emphasizes 
the added importance for reluctant or 
retarded readers of simplified stories 
featuring characters of their own age 
with whom they can identify. On the 
college level also, as Grace Allen 
Boehner has demonstrated, college 
life problems may be used as an intro- 
duction to masterpieces of literature, 
with concomitant guidance values. 


Reading Programs, Procedures, 
and Personnel 


To develop and carry out an effec- 
tive program of reading instruction 
requires organization, teaching and 
clinical skills, and suitable materials of 
instruction. Miriam Schleich tells how 
a Reading Center, now serving large 
numbers of students and offering 
courses for teachers of reading, was 
initiated and grew. Glimpses of es- 
sentials of a reading program here and 
abroad with emphasis on an attitude 
of “positive expectancy” have been 
gathered by Nancy Young from her 
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several years of recent experience 
abroad. The accent on self-appraisal 
is exemplified in the testing-learning- 
teaching- self-appraisal procedure and 
materials of instruction developed in 
the field of social studies by Amelia 
Melnik. To help teachers, many of 
whom have had no preparation for 
their responsibility for the effective 
teaching of reading of their subject, 
the position of reading consultant has 
been created. About this position Da- 
vid L. Shepherd writes from the van- 
tage point of successful first-hand ex- 
perience. 


Clinical Reading Cases Involving 
Personality Problems and Parents 


Personality problems are almost al- 
ways associated with cases of severe 
reading disability. From an analysis 
of the Rorschach responses of 300 
such cases, Pauline G. Vorhaus derived 
four patterns which she describes in 


her interesting article. From her on- 
going experience in the Reading Clinic 
at the Philadelphia schools, Helen B. 
Carey is convinced of the importance 
of recognizing and using fully all the 
positive factors in a reading case. She 
suggests a number of questions as to 
the predictive value of specific diag- 
nostic information to which she is seek- 
ing answers. In reading clinics, the 
cooperation of parents is imperative. 
How such contact with parents has 
been achieved in a college reading 
clinic serving clients from eight years 
of age through adult life is helpfully 
reported by Mary H. B. Wollner. 

This panorama of articles by doc- 
toral students, now in positions of re- 
sponsibility in many countries, sug- 
gests the scope of personnel work and 
its interrelation with reading and oth- 
er aspects of the total school or col- 
lege program. 

—Rutu Stranc 


Underlying Concepts of Personnel Work 


Releasing the Creative Energies of 
Staff Members 


Virginia Bailard 

Perhaps the most important func- 
tion of the head of a counseling or 
psychological services staff in a school 
district is that of releasing the creative 
energies of the members of his staff, 
thus bringing more and better help to 
the children throughout the district. 
No one would doubt the theory of 
this; yet, how can it be done? 

First, it is necessary to remember 
that staff members are people and 
that, in spite of their professional 


training and status, they still need to 
feel secure with their leader and to 
know that he has confidence in them. 
This relationship goes beyond a mere- 
ly professional one; each staff member 
needs to know that his leader is inter- 
ested in him as a person, that when he 
is happy, his leader is happy for him, 
and that when there are reversed cir- 
cumstances, he will have this resource 
person to turn to for sympathetic un- 
derstanding and help. Once this rela- 
tionship is established, the staff mem- 
ber is comfortable enough to do his 
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best work. He is free to think and to 
try his ideas. 

It is the business of the guidance 
director to recognize the individual 
differences and the special abilities and 
strengths of each member of his staff. 
Then the director should capitalize on 
these for the benefit of the children be- 
ing counseled so that each staff mem- 
ber can make his greatest contribution. 
A counselor particularly skillful in 
working with the gifted child should 
be given special responsibilities and 
recognition for coordinating the gifted 
program; the counselor with interest 
and know-how in testing should have 
major responsibilities and recognition 
in the testing program. This holds 
true for those interested and able in 
other areas, such as scholarships, guid- 
ance of foreign students, vocational in- 
formation, research, etc. 

The school psychologist who is 
especially gifted in interviewing par- 
ents of mentally retarded children 
should have his duties weighted in this 
direction and might be asked to hold 
conferences in a one-way vision room 
so that other staff members might 
benefit from observing him. The 
school social worker who is usually 
psychiatrically oriented and who hap- 
pens to be especially adept in diagnos- 
ing the emotional problems of prima- 
ry children should be used as a re- 
source person when primary grade 
teachers are brought together for a 
demonstration teaching lesson. 

When every staff member, be he 
counselor, psychologist, or social work- 
er, has a feeling that he is liked and 
respected as a person, that he is mak- 
ing a special contribution toward the 
common goal of the group and to the 
group itself, and when appropriate 


recognition is given for successes, 
sympathetic understanding of failures, 
his creative energies are released to 
play his best on the “team.” 


Affection, Acceptance, Understanding 
—These Three 
Beulah K. Ephron Wray 

One of those wise, vivid things I 
remember Ruth Strang saying is her 
statement: “It’s too bad to see stu- 
dents in the library doing nothing but 
reading; you rarely see anyone just 
sitting and looking off into space and 
thinking about what he has just read. 
How can they be creative about their 
reading, how can they integrate their 
knowledge and really make it their 
own, unless they take time to just 
think about it?” 

This statement comes into my mind 
often because in my work as psycho- 
therapist I am constantly meeting with 
the opposite attitudes, which cause so 
much trouble: the disrespect for the 
ability of children to see their world 
for themselves, and to express what 
they see in their own way. Parents and 
teachers seem bent on keeping chil- 
dren busy, without recognizing the 
need for quiet times when the child 
seems to be doing nothing at all. Any 
number of adolescents have been 
brought to me by parents alarmed by 
a camp or school report that their 
child “was not as interested in group 
activities as in projects carried on 
alone.” Was the child being creative 
and happy in his solitary pursuits? No 
one had thought to ask; no one had 
troubled to make the distinction be- 
tween the fantasy of discontent and 
the imaginative activity that is essen- 
tially social rather than escape from 
society. 
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Permitting children to “do noth- 
ing” requires a relative absence of 
anxiety in the adults. It means good 
relationship between children and 
their teachers and parents, a relation- 
ship of loving proximity without com- 
pulsion to direct and teach and inter- 
fere. Adults must themselves be 
strong and trusting, and thus able to 
give love instead of fearful vigilance. 

The profundity and far-reaching 
implications of Strang’s statement 
about taking time “just to think” re- 
flect an attitude, and it is an attitude 
essential to being a great teacher, a 
really helpful counselor, a competent 
psychotherapist, or a good mother. 
It is the attitude of respect for another 
human being’s right to freedom of 
thought; it is a tender protectiveness 
of another person’s creativity; it is 
faith in another’s ability to find out 
for himself; it is pride in the other’s 
growth, joy in the other’s achieve- 
ments; it is the kind of love that may 
be described as wanting to help an- 
other person become what he, the 
other person, most wants to be, ac- 
cording to his own definition of that 
wish. It is maternal love in its ideal 
form. 


Developmental Guidance While Teaching 
Thomas J. Quinn 

With so many startling scientific 
and technological advances intensify- 
ing pressures for dramatic changes in 
educational directions, it is most im- 
portant for the teacher interested in 
guidance (1) to keep clearly in mind 
his aim to “develop flexibility and 
adaptability to changing conditions, 
and patience with conditions that can- 
not be changed at present.” (2) The 
teacher interested in developmental 


guidance (3) must be true to himself, 
to his pupils, and to his particular so- 
cial environment. 

The developmental guidance teach- 
er will, therefore, prepare his work 
carefully, consider subject matter with 
method, and offer as much individual 
assistance as possible. He is empathet- 
ic toward the slow learner and realizes 
that impatience on his part cannot 
quicken the pupil’s mental processes. 
He challenges the average pupil and 
realizes that acceptance of mediocrity 
on his part only fosters the pupil’s 
neglect and indolence. He enriches 
the opportunities for the gifted pupil 
and realizes that lack of imaginative 
guidance on his part will cause poten- 
tial pupil talents to atrophy. He gives 
each pupil—slow, average, gifted—a 
belief in himself that will lead him to 
go ahead to do the best he can. 

Such a teacher works on the theory 
that each pupil’s personal develop- 
ment is influenced by the many inter- 
actions which take place between the 
pupil’s own concept of self and society 
and (a) his intimate circle of home, 
school, family, peers and adults, and 
(b) the more remote circumstances 
and ideologies of the larger society. 

Aware of these interactions and 
wishing to guide as he instructs, the 
developmental guidance teacher stud- 
ies psychological reports, school rec- 
ords, home backgrounds, and interest 
inventories. With the knowledge thus 
gained, the teacher, ever sensitive to 
creating special materials, fashions a 
curriculum that is suitable to the 
unique needs of each pupil in his class. 

As part of classroom procedure, the 
teacher “shows respect for every pupil 
and makes a habit of looking for the 
good in people.” (4) He gives will- 
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ingly of his time, interest, thought, 
and patience to encourage pupils to 
make their own decisions sensibly and 
to develop a healthy independence. 


Developmental guidance embraces 
a modern educational truism—that an 
individual learns best by thinking 
through his problems and finding a 
solution that is his own. It concen- 
trates attention upon the unique value 
which our society places on the intrin- 
sic worth, dignity, and ability of the 
individual. It further underscores the 
opportunity for each pupil, within the 
limits of his capacity, to develop self- 
reliance through self-activity and 
creative growth “for his personal hap- 
piness and social usefulness.” (5) 
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The Essence of Rural Guidance 
Glyn Morris 


The assumption here is that the 
emphasis in rural guidance is not the 
same as it is in urban guidance. Al- 
though the basic needs of all boys and 
girls are essentially the same, environ- 
ment makes differences in the way 
these needs must be met. Rural life 
is not the same as urban life. 

There are varying degrees and 
kinds of rurality, some more favorably 
disposed to man than others. Viewing 
rural families, from the home of the 


Maine lobsterman to that of the Pa- 
cific coast fruitgrower, from the 
Michigan Peninsula lumberman to the 
Mississippi tenant farmer, we encoun- 
ter a wide range of situations. We see 
both the extremes of the farm as in- 
dustry, and the dispossessed migrant 
worker. To generalize about rural 
guidance, then, is a difficult matter. 

Spatially, most of America is rural, 
and, despite the development of 
mighty population centers, millions of 
children can still get to school only by 
riding a school bus because they live 
“on the land” so to speak. And, 
among other things, living on the land 
often means living far from neigh- 
bors, being subject to the whims as 
well as the resources of nature, long 
hours of work to make up for lost time 
and to take advantage of favorable 
weather. It means inadequate schools, 
a paucity of social, cultural, education- 
al, and, even at times, religious advan- 
tages. For many, it means to look 
ahead to the time when they will no 
longer live on the land, but must take 
their place in a way of life completely 
different. 

So it is that the rural child, despite 
the poetic aspects of rural living—and 
there are some—must overcome the 
peculiar limitations of his rural envi- 
ronment. The rural child sees the 
world through different eyes, and ap- 
proaches life with somewhat different 
values and insights than does the ur- 
ban child. He also confronts life with 
his own unique strengths and short- 
comings. 


Despite extensive and continuing 
consolidation of schools, many small 
school districts remain; and a number 
of these no doubt will continue to re- 
main indefinitely. Rural schools tend 
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to be a training ground for teachers 
who have their sights on urban posts, 
another symptom of the process of 
building urban culture by depleting 
rural resources. In many cases, the 
very situation makes highly organ- 
ized, systematic pupil personnel serv- 
ice almost impossible. Teachers are 
thrown on their own resources. This 
could make necessity a virtue, because 
the teacher thereby becomes more in- 
volved in the guidance process. Here, 
guidance could take on its broadest 
meaning, and, as it should, becomes 
inextricably built into the educational 
process. Many a rural teacher is coun- 
selor, too. 

If guidance is the process of helping 
individuals develop their best poten- 
tialities, the rural guidance program 
should include the following specific 
goals for each pupil: 


1. Appreciation of the strengths 
and advantages of his own envi- 
ronment not increasingly ob- 


scured by the steady, strong, 
and ubiquitous urbanization of 
our values and culture, especial- 
ly through mass communica- 
tions media. 

Help in preparation for the 
shift he may someday have to 
make from rural to urban or 
suburban living. 

Help in raising his aspiration 
level so he may fully use such 
advantages and resources as are 
available to him. 

A chance to realize and under- 
stand all the opportunities avail- 
able in the increasing number of 
farm related occupations. 
Familiarity with advantages 
and disadvantages of urban liv- 
ing through books and other 
experiences. 

Training and experiences equal 
in quality to that of large 
schools with rich curricula. 
Opportunity for social life and 
development of social skills. 


Personnel Programs on All Educational 


Levels and in Different Cultures 


Marriage Counseling: An Opportunity and 
Responsibility for Personnel Workers 
Ruth Penty 

After serving as Dean of Women, 
then as Director of Guidance for sev- 
eral years at high school level, I have 
held the position for six years of 
school psychologist in the same school 
system. Many of the parents of the 
children with whom I am now work- 
ing were attending high school when 


my responsibility was that of assisting 
with decisions in regard to their own 
counseling and academic and social ex- 
periences. 

The task which is now mine empha- 
sizes to me the need for better train- 
ing of our young people at secondary 
and college levels in becoming mar- 
riage partners, homemakers, and par- 
ents. In fact, my.experience has led 
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me to believe that such training is im- 
perative if more homes in our nation 
are to become sufficiently stable to 
provide the emotional security needed 
by children and young people to de- 
velop their highest potential. 

Problems which prevent freedom to 
learn are being created in homes for 
an increasing number of our children 
and youth. Undesirable pressures stem 
from divorce of parents, incompati- 
bility among home members and giv- 
ing of insufficient time and attention to 
children by working mothers or by 
parents who are not aware of the emo- 
tional needs of children. 

As educators and personnel work- 
ers, we are attempting to do repair 
work after the damage is done, but the 
amount of preventive work which we 
are doing appears minimal. Marriage 
seminars and discussions are largely 
relegated to church and other reli- 
gious groups. At college level, elec- 
tive courses may be offered in Child 
Growth and Development or Psychol- 
ogy of Personality, although it is fre- 
quently impossible to include such 
courses in college curricula. At high 
school level, units on Boy-Girl Rela- 
tions, Getting Along With Others, 
and Child Development are a part of 
the Homemaking Course, but rarely 
do all students have opportunity to 
participate in such discussions. Unfor- 
tunately such offerings are considered 
by many parents, teachers, and admin- 
istrators as a waste of time or as areas 
of training which should be handled 
by the home. 

Thus two of the important tasks of 
most young people—that of establish- 
ing a happy home and of raising emo- 
tionally secure children — must be 
faced with limited help from schools 


and colleges. Young people want to 
keep their marriages intact and to raise 
children who do not develop serious 
behavior or learning problems. How- 
ever, most of them do not receive 
guidance in these respects until diffi- 
culties have arisen. 

Experience with children and young 
people from emotionally deprived 
homes, strengthened by the data that 
25 percent of the marriages in our 
country result in divorce,’ should 
arouse us as educators and personnel 
workers to our opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities in the preventive area. 


Guidance in the Elementary Schools 

Frances M. Wilson 

(Dr. Wilson’s death in January, 1959, 
did not terminate her influence which 
will long continue in her publications 
and in the lives of hundreds of per- 
sonal friends and associates. The ex- 
cerpts presented here are from her 
chapter, “Mental-Health Practices in 
the Intermediate Grades,’ Mental 
Health in Modern Education, 29. 
195-215. The Fifty-Fourth Year- 
book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part II, Paul A. 
Witty, Chairman, Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1955.) 

The professional literature during 
the past thirty years has made teachers 
and parents keenly aware of the com- 
plex elements involved in the growth 
and development of children during 
the early childhood period. It has also 
almost distorted concepts of adoles- 
cence by stressing the turbulence of 
youth; the fluctuating moods, the so- 
cial strivings, the sex pressures, the 


1 United States Bureau of the Census, Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States; 1960 (eighty-first edition). 
Washington, D. C. 1960. 
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demanding goals, the family influ- 
ences—all to be faced in a highly con- 
centrated period of time. It is not sur- 
prising that the problems of the mid- 
dle years seem light by contrast and 
that the child of the latency period, 
insulated by a variety of activities, 
group supports, and what often ap- 
pears to be an absence of emotional 
responsiveness, tends to be _ neg- 
lected. ... 

To challenge certain stereotypes in 
thinking about these boys and girls, to 
test principles regarding learning, to 
explore factors in the present cultural 
milieu, to learn more about their 
thoughts and feelings, and to study 
the practices of their teachers and their 
parents, a variety of investigations 
were made especially for this yearbook 
chapter. The methods employed in 
collecting the data are those which 
may be used very effectively by class- 
room teachers who wish to learn more 
about their children. Knowledge of 
children’s problems is basic to under- 
standing their needs and to attempting 
to meet them. 


1. Two thousand boys and girls of 
this age group, representative of 
the varied intellectual and social 
levels, kept daily schedules. 


Teachers wrote about their own 
school experiences during the 
intermediate years. 


Boys and girls submitted vari- 
ous personal documents: unfin- 
ished stories; compositions on 
“What I Criticize About My- 
self,” “What Others Criticize 
About Me,” “My Life Ten 
Years From Now,” “The Per- 


son I Would Like To Be,” 


“What Makes Me Mad,” “If I 
I Were Mother,” and so forth. 


Parents of children in this age 
group reviewed the problems 
about which they are most con- 
cerned. 


The pupils reported upon their 
hobbies, their friendships, books 
read, and the like, in question- 
naires and during discussions. 


Case studies of bright, normal, 
dull, and delinquent students 
were made. 


Classes were observed, and the 
activities of the students were 
noted. 


From these approaches, informa- 
tion was obtained about the character- 
istics of children in this age group: 
their interests, use of time, feelings, 
behavior, and attitudes. Ways in which 
teachers and parents might help be- 
came evident. 


Because these children of the inter- 
mediate years have feelings of inade- 
quacy and feel criticism keenly, it is 
important to concentrate as far as pos- 
sible on positive elements. ... By pa- 
tient attempts to understand children 
and by efforts to meet their individual 
needs, the parent, like the teacher, can 
do much to alleviate both minor and 
serious problems as they arise in the 
lives of middle-grade children. 


Guidance in the Secondary Schools in 
Puerto Rico 


Ana C. Caceres 


The year 1939 marks the beginning 
of what we may call the guidance 
movement in Puerto Rico. It was in 
that year that the Insular Board for 
Vocational Education created a divi- 
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sion called Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service. However, it 
was not until 1942-43 that the first 
guidance counselors in our secondary 
schools were appointed. In that year, 
six full-time and over 100 part-time 
counselors were assigned definite pe- 
riods each day for counseling pupils 
in the junior and senior high schools 
of the Island. 

In 1943-44, the Insular Legisla- 
ture appropriated some money for 
counseling services in public schools. 
This appropriation made possible the 
appointments of full-time counselors 
in the largest junior and senior high 
schools and the increase of guidance 
personnel for supervision and train- 
ing. 

The development of the guidance 
program was retarded in the year 
1947-48 when full-time counseling 
positions were limited to 74 and all 
part-time counselors were eliminated 
because of the scarcity of teachers for 
instructional purposes. However, since 
that year, the number of full-time 
counselors has been increasing. In 
1948-49, federal funds provided by 
the George-Barden Act were extended 
to the Guidance Service and additional 
personnel was appointed. Since then 
the number of full-time counselors 
has increased to 93 in 1955-56, and 
179 in 1960-61. The year 1960-61 
shows a marked increase in the num- 
ber of counselors. Benefits from the 
NDEA—National Defense Education 
Act of 1958—have made possible this 
marked increase. 

A very important step was taken in 
1946 when the Insular Legislature 
passed an act establishing the follow- 
ing requirements for the certification 
of school counselors: (1) teacher’s cer- 





tificate, (2) two years of satisfactory 
experience in public or private schools 
accredited by the Department of Edu- 
cation, and (3) a professional diploma 
in guidance issued by the University 
of Puerto Rico or any other accredited 
institution. Teachers have to meet all 
these requirements for certification as 
regular counselors, and temporary cer- 
tificates are issued to those who do not 
meet them. Counselors with tem- 
porary certificates and teachers inter- 
ested in guidance have been stimu- 
lated by the requirement to pursue the 
program leading to this diploma 
which has been offered by the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico since 1950. 
Forty-three per cent of the counselors 
in active service in 1959-60 had the 
diploma, 4% had the Master’s De- 
gree, and 49% had a Bachelor’s De- 
gree with some credits toward the 
diploma. 

The upgrading of the preparation 
of our counselors is a major concern 
of the administrators at the University 
of Puerto Rico and at the State De- 
partment of Education. Efforts are 
being made to help counselors im- 
prove the quality of their work 
through different means. Some of 
the most significant steps being taken 
at the present time are: (1) The cur- 
riculum of counselor education that 
was prepared in 1950 is being revised 
in order to make it more functional 
and better adapted to our school situ- 
ations. Personnel from the Guidance 
Section of the Department of Educa- 
tion and from the University of Puer- 
to Rico have been working on this re- 
vision. (2) Each semester the Depart- 


ment of Education sends 8 to 10 coun- 


selors to the University to complete 
requirements for the diploma. (3) 
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‘is counselor education are offered every 
u- semester at the University and in the 
na extra-mural centers. Counselors are 
ity constantly coming to take courses both 
ed during the regular school year and 
all in summer. (4) Institutes for coun- 
as § selors have been organized during 
er- summer sessions with funds provided 
not by the United States Office of Educa- 
m- § tion. Plans are under way for the or- 
er- ganization of other institutes during 
nu- —& the coming summer session and the 
the — academic year 1961-62. (5) The 
yma § University of Puerto Rico has greatly 
Jni- — improved the physical facilities for the 
950, — counselor education program. A new 
lors — guidance laboratory equipped with 
the — two one-way vision screens and wired 
De- §f for sound has been recently acquired. 
De- §f Steps are being taken to provide this 
the — laboratory with the equipment and 
materials essential for the develop- 

ition | ment of the program. 
cern The 1960 summer Counseling and 
rsity —} Guidance Training Institute empha- 
De- §f sized the counseling of the academi- 
; are cally able student, and its main fea- 
_ jm- § ture was a supervised counseling prac- 
work §ticum. Student-counselors conducted 
1e of — three interviews that were taped and 
taken § then analyzed by small groups of their 
> cur- [Classmates under the direction of a 
. that staff member. The success of this In- 
vised stitute has stimulated the Department 
tional fof Education to provide permanent 
| situ- §} practice centers for the counselor edu- 
idance § tion program, equipped with tape 
tduca- §recorders and with necessary facili- 
Puer- §tes for the program. It has stimu- 
his re- lated the University of Puerto Rico, 
Yepart- ffalso, to incorporate a counseling practi- 
) coun- §um into the counselor education pro- 
mplete gram. It will be a prerequisite to the 
1. (3) oounseling practice of our student 
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counselors in the public schools which 
is a part of their training. The years 
ahead seem to be promising for the 
guidance movement in Puerto Rico. 


Personnel Work at the Beirut 
College for Women 
Rhoda Orme 

Beirut, the rapidly expanding capi- 
tal of Lebanon, crossroads of East and 
West, has the only degree-granting 
women’s college in the Arab world, 
Presbyterian-related, with 450 stu- 
dents, eighteen nationalities, and many 
religious faiths. Although thirty years 
ago, a Moslem graduate of the first 
class had to endure the insults of the 
men sitting in the coffee houses as she 
walked by, veiled, to her classes, high- 
er education for women is increasingly 
accepted. Today, girls are sent on 
government scholarships from Bah- 
rein, Kuweit, and Jordan because of 
the acute need for women teachers. 

Guidance at the College is carried 
on by the two deans, the Registrar, the 
Head Resident and dormitory coun- 
selors, the Freshman Adviser, and the 
faculty advisers. “Big Sisters” play a 
prominent role during Orientation 
Week and Orientation classes continue 
through the semester. The relatively 
small student body makes possible a 
good student-faculty relationship. A 
varied program of clubs and other ac- 
tivities provides opportunities for per- 
sonality development and leadership 
training. The Senior Independent 
Study wherein the student meets 
weekly with her adviser throughout 
the year may result in personality 
growth. For example, in studying the 
evidence on both sides of a “hot” con- 
troversial subject, a senior gained an 
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attitude of objectivity new in her ex- 
perience. 

What are some problems here that 
the counselor meets? Some students 
think of the teacher or administrator, 
not as a human being interested in 
them, but as someone to be feared; to 
establish rapport with these is difficult. 
Others look on the dean as one who 
will “help” them in ways not condu- 
cive to mature independence. Girls 
from a highly protective environment 
are suddenly required to make deci- 
sions and to assume responsibilities. 
The strictly reared must adjust to 
girls permitted freedom in dating. Be- 
cause they have grown up amidst po- 
litical tensions, many are rather excit- 
able politically. In a society wherein 
girls are sometimes considered inferi- 
or, those with low achievement may 
compensate by setting unrealistic goals. 
The language of instruction being 
English, some, despite a year of lan- 
guage training, are severely handi- 
capped. Moreover, lack of standard- 
ized tests in Arabic makes it difficult to 
appraise mental ability. 

A few students “find” themselves 
through developing a concern for 
their society. For example, a student 
who at first suffered inferiority feel- 
ings because of weak English dis- 
covered, in volunteering for our vil- 
lage welfare project, that she had 
skill as a teacher and experienced sat- 
isfaction in working there. After soph- 
omore year, she taught in a similar 
setting and her interest grew. Return- 
ing to College, she showed marked 
social and intellectual development. 
She headed the girls’ school in a rural 
development project after graduation 
and until the fighting in 1958 de- 
stroyed it. Now she is Head Resident 
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in our large dormitory, beloved for 
her understanding interest in students. 
Her spare time she devotes to the 
College social welfare center main- 
tained by the students. Such growth 
in students is a never-ending source 
of satisfaction in this challenging 
work. 


The Head Resident’s Administrative and 
Student Government Relationships 


Helen E. Clarke 

The continually expanding resi- 
idence hall programs on virtually 
every college and university campus 
in the country have long since ex- 
hausted the supply of trained per- 
sonnel available to fill the numerous 
resident staff positions. In an attempt 
to meet the need for such personnel 
several universities and colleges offer 
summer training conferences for 
head residents. Such programs are 
primarily designed to increase the 
knowledge and skills of the non-pro- 
fessionally trained persons currently 
employed in this area of student per- 
sonnel work as well as to serve as an 
introduction for persons as yet not 
engaged but possibly interested in fu- 
ture employment in this field. 

Program topics seem to indicate 
that there is marked agreement among 
student personnel administrators as to 
subject matter areas with which head 
residents should become familiar. 
They run the gamut from under- 
standing the late adolescent and re- 
ferral resources, to meals and menu 
planning and physical plant mainte- 
nance. It is obvious that a capsule in- 
troduction to these subjects is all that 
can be accomplished in a short period. 
However, it is hoped, and certainly 
implied in the distribution of exten- 
sive bibliographies, that additional in- 
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‘or 
ts. Most conference programs allow 
he time for group discussions and an ex- 
‘n- amination of questions raised by the 
wth conferees during these relatively un- 
rce structured sessions reveal several areas 
ing of real concern to them which should 
probably be more comprehensively 
treated as program topics. Questions 
such as: to whom is the head resident 
responsible? and, what is the head 
~s resident’s relationship to student gov- 
ally ernment? reveal areas of common con- 
pus J cern in the large university or small 
ed college campus, in a fraternity, soror- 
per- | *Y2 men’s or women’s residence hall. 
rous | Lt is obvious that there can be no final 
mpt | answer to such questions but experts 
ane! | scemed to be in agreement that if the 
die students in the residence halls are ac- 
foe countable for their behavior to the 
~~ dean’s office, if they derive authority 
the | for establishing their student govern- 
pro- ment from that office, coordinate 
ently § their social and educational programs 
per: through that office, then in order to 
oni be effective team members the head 
. an residents should also be responsible 
n fu-§ tthe same office. It may also be 
pointed out that the head resident 
dicate | ™2Y on some campuses or in some type 
om of living units be responsible for hir- 
-as toy mg and supervising cooks, maids, 
hol house boys, and janitorial staff. 
niliar.§ . Lhe dean responsible for the resi- 
inder- dence hall program should also be the 
nd re-§ Person who answers inquiries con- 
ment °erning employment opportunities, 
sainte-§ Who offers a job description and in- 
ule in-§ forms the applicant about salary, time 
11 that Of, fringe benefits, etc. 
period. This same person should also be 
rtainly™ ‘esponsible for the pre-school staff 
exten-§ Slentation program, when the staff is 





nal in-§ formed about objectives and how 
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these objectives will be achieved, the 

working relationships of the various 
staff and administrative personnel 
and the role each is expected to play 
in the realization of the stated objec- 
tives. 

As frowned upon as is tattling or 
stool-pigeoning in our society, and as 
important as peer approval is even to 
late adolescents and young adults, it 
seems unrealistic to assume that stu- 
dents are in the best position to deal 
consistently and equitably with mat- 
ters of discipline, particularly situa- 
tions of a more serious nature. For 
this and other reasons “community 
government” rather than “student 
government” is suggested. The 
younger and older citizens of these 
community groups could be expected 
to accomplish much more working to- 
gether as a team than either group 
could accomplish alone. Assuming 
that this experience should be valu- 
able preparation for later life, it would 
seem that a community type govern- 
ment would not only be more efficient 
in the immediate situation, but would 
also have greater carry-over value. 
If this type of government is estab- 
lished in the residence halls it is un- 
derstandable that counseling may be 
done with groups or individuals and 
referrals made to other officers when 
a situation seems to warrant such as- 
sistance. In this relationship, potential 
disciplinary situations can frequently 
be avoided to the mutual advantage 
of the students and the university. 

It is conferences such as these, with 
free exchange of practical questions 
and answers, that stimulate reevalua- 
tion and improvement of our pro- 
grams for residence halls. 
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Balance in the College Union Activity Program 
James Marine ; 

The college union, through its pro- 
gram of activities, seeks to contribute 
to the total development of students, 
to campus life and to the college com- 
munity. In order for the union to 
fulfill these functions adequately, its 
program of activities must be diversi- 
fied and balanced, meeting the needs 
of the specific campus which it serves. 
Union activities with three broad em- 
phases, social-recreational, cultural-in- 
tellectual, and citizenship-leadership, 
should be considered in the develop- 
ment of a union program for an in- 
stitution of higher education. 

Social-recreational activities are 
designed to aid in the social education 
of students and to provide a means 
for the constructive use of leisure time 
on the campus. Such activities as 
games and sports, various types of 
entertainments, dances, parties, teas, 
and other social gatherings reflect this 
emphasis. Carefully planned social- 
recreational activities may be valuable 
in the preparation of students for fu- 
ture relationships with groups by pro- 
viding improved opportunities for as- 
sociations with other students, faculty, 
alumni, and guests. 

Cultural-intellectual activities are 
intended to enrich the educational op- 
portunities available to members of 
the college or university family. Ac- 
tivities with this emphasis include 
those of a literary, musical, and artistic 
nature. Although there are outstand- 
ing examples of such activities spon- 
sored by college unions, this emphasis 
has been slighted in union activity pro- 


gramming. Cultural-intellectual ac- 
tivities have great potential for edu- 
cation, because they augment the aca- 
demic programs with valuable extra- 
class experiences. 

Citizenship-leadership activities are 
those whose primary purposes are spe- 
cifically to implement the training of 
good citizen-leaders and to contribute 
to community improvement. Such ac- 
tivities include leadership training con- 
ferences, seminars on national and in- 
ternational affairs, community drives 
and campaigns, civic projects, and 
various other types of community 
service. In union activity program- 
ming, activities with this emphasis 
have also been neglected. The college 
union can be instrumental in citizen- 
ship-leadership preparation by pro- 
viding students with instruction and 
supervised practice, enabling them to 
assume real responsibility on the cam- 
pus and in the community. 

Selection of emphasis for a union 
program activities should be made on 
the basis of a study of the campus sit- 
uation and a determination of campus 
needs, and is the only way to achieve 
the most appropriate and balanced ac- 
tivity program. Then, continuous 
evaluation and careful revision of the 
program will help insure that maxi- 
mum values accrue from participation 
in the activities. 

Institutions of higher education 
have the responsibility for utilizing 


every available resource which will 


aid students in becoming informed, so- 
cially-competent, responsible mem- 
bers of society. The college union with 
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a balanced activity program is a re- 
source which should not be overlooked 
by educators. Deans, counselors, and 
other student personnel workers in 
higher education are indeed needed to 
encourage the development of a bal- 
anced activity program, which makes 
the college union a positive educa- 
tional force on the campus. 


What an Activities Program 
Means to the Student 


Margaret E. McKoane 


As college personnel workers, we 
may wonder from time to time just 
what the student activities program 
means to the individual student par- 
ticipant. One method for discovering 
this meaning—a method which may 
offer significant new material both on 
the student and on the effectiveness 
of the program, is to study the stu- 
dent’s perception of why he partici- 
pates in the activity, what values he 
gets from it, and how he sees the ac- 
tivity with reference to his own social 
and recreational needs and interests. 
Such a study might involve a combi- 
nation of data-collecting instruments: 
tape-recorder interviews in which the 
questioning is based on the Rorschach 
method; time-schedules on which stu- 
dents record how they spend their 
time for a two-week period; free-re- 
sponse statements through which stu- 
dents describe their self-, other-, and 
ideal concepts; charts on student’s 
change of view from freshman to 
senior year; and themes on the stu- 
dent activities program as the individ- 
ual student perceives it. 

By this method and through these 
instruments, a study was recently 
made of college students’ perception 


of a college union’. It was found, for 
example, that the students’ general 
view of the union varied from “My 
day wouldn’t be complete if I didn’t 
stop at the union,” to “I can take it or 
leave it.” Although most seniors per- 
ceived the union as having value to 
their fellow students, they claimed 
the union had contributed little to 
them personally. On the other hand, 
those students who had participated 
actively in the organization and pro- 
gram said they had gained a great 
deal. Although the union theoretical- 
ly serves all students, seniors per- 
ceive that it had special benefit for 
freshmen; residents said it served 
especially commuters; and fraternity 
members that it served the non- 
fraternity group! The major value 
of the union, students said, was a so- 
cial one, having a place to meet 
friends for coffee. Of the activities 
sponsored by the union, students 
named most frequently discussion, 
dances, and table tennis. Seniors, how- 
ever, indicate an increasing interest in 
intellectual and cultural activities and 
a decreasing interest in dances and rec- 
reational games. Generally, seniors 
appeared satisfied with the union’s and 
the college’s social and recreational of- 
ferings. Many students failed to per- 
ceive that the recreational and social 
skills they sought in their ideal might 
be forthcoming from the union and 
college program. 

From the above and other findings, 
certain recommendations can be made 
for improving the union service: (1) 


1Marcaret E. McKoane, “A College Union as Per- 
ceived by Students and Staff: A Plan for Improving 
that Union,” unpublished Doctoral project, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1960. 
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develop a more extensive and chal- 
lenging activities program to meet 
unique needs of individuals and 
groups, (2) involve students to a 
greater extent in the planning and 
execution of the program, (3) develop 
a program based on the values stu- 
dents desire in their leisure activities, 
and (4) offer experiences which stu- 
dents seek in becoming their ideal self. 
Although these recommendations may 
or may not be applicable to any spe- 
cific activities program, the method of 
study as well as the instruments se- 
lected will prove valuable. 


The Socially Gifted 
Roy K. Jarecky 


It was Professor Ruth Strang who 
first suggested to me the possibility 
for investigating a unique quality of 


human behavior, social giftedness. 
The point of departure of this study’ 
was the hypothesis that certain young 
people possess an exceptional capacity 
for mature, productive relationships 
with others, and that such behavior 
could be identified by utilizing ap- 
propriate sociometric instruments. The 
two first-year high school classes se- 
cured for observation were part of an 
experimental curriculum which, by its 
nature, permitted considerable give 
and take among the students during 
their hours in the classroom. This ar- 
rangement provided a wealth of data 
about the students’ social behavior. 
Seventy-two students, both boys 
and girls, were observed and tested 
over a three and one-half month peri- 
od. The sociometric devices utilized 


1Roy K. Jarecxy, “The Identification of Socially 
Gifted Adolescents,” unpublished Doctor’s thesis, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
1958. 


allowed for assessment of the stu- 
dents’ behavior from three points of 
view. Students assessed each other, 
themselves, and were evaluated by 
adults who worked with them in the 
classroom. 

The emerging patterns of apparent- 
ly socially gifted behavior as deter- 
mined by the testing program were 
checked against characteristics sug- 
gested by members of the American 
Association for Gifted Children as 
well as detailed accounts of social be- 
havior assembled during the observa- 
tion period. 

Of the seventy-two youngsters ob- 
served and tested, one boy, code 
named Claude, consistently received 
highest scores on the sociometric in- 
struments. A brief description of his 
behavior should serve to illustrate 
some of the more important aspects of 
this unique capacity. 

Claude’s friendships were not de- 
termined or influenced by clique loyal- 
ties. He was held in high regard by 
all of the students. As a result, he 
was typically viewed by his peers as 
the class arbiter or decision maker. 
Regardless of the intensity of the 
situation in which he found himself, 
Claude almost always remained un- 
shaken in his reactions to group pres- 
sure. His emotional responses were 
always relevant and non-defensive in 
character. Claude maintained no fa- 
cades. He expressed what he felt 
with admirable economy. Above all, 
Claude’s presence acted as a cohesive 
force on his peers. For example, when 
the teacher had occasion to leave the 
room Claude, as class president, in-’ 
variably was able to keep 36 excitable 
and easily distracted adolescents fo- 
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cused on their study assignments. He 
did this by displaying a warmth and 
wit the theme of which was to remind 
the class of their academic responsi- 
bilities. In short, Claude’s psychologi- 
cal and temperamental mechanisms 
were such that he could relate to his 
social environment with a delightful 
mixture of intelligence, humor, in- 
sight and constructive purpose. 

Since the socially gifted obviously 
represent a vital human resource, the 


Concepts, Procedures, and 


Three Processes: Advising, Guidance, Counsel- 
ing (One Student, Three Methods) 
Helen E. Williams 


Advising, guidance, counseling: to- 
day these well-known words refer to 
accepted, even public-demanded serv- 
ices. Not so well known are their 
differentiating characteristics with re- 
spect to the preparation and proce- 
dures of the worker. William G. 
Shepherd,’ recognizing certain dis- 
tinctive features, spelled out his dif- 
ferentiation of these three services in 
an article oriented to industry. The 
following is an example of how the 
three different methods were applied 
in trying to meet one student’s needs 
in an educational institution. 

Mrs. X, forty-five, an apparently 
self-confident, non-credit student, ap- 
peared in a school of adult education, 
ISuepuerD, Wittiam G., “Advice, Guidance, Coun- 


seling,” Personnel Journal XXV, No. 5 (November 
1946) 167-170. 


need for their identification and de- 
velopment is clear. Regardless of 
eventual vocational commitments, 
their social effectiveness will enable 
them to add immeasurably to the so- 
lution of problems in human relation- 
ships. Their unique ability acts as a 
catalyst that stimulates productivity 
and creativeness during social interac- 
tion. It is perhaps this ability more 
than any other that our society needs 
so badly today. 


Preparation for Counseling 


asking: “Should I take French I or 
II?” 


The educational adviser, having ac- 
quired specific knowledge of course 
requirements and content of program 
progression, through direct questions 
obtained this information: high school 
record poor, no further formal educa- 
tion, French study motivated by pro- 
posed trip abroad. Accepting the 
problem as the student stated it and 
considering the facts obtained, he de- 
cided she should register in “French 
for Travelers.” 


The guidance worker, oriented to 
establish rapport, to listen, and to sug- 
gest, secured the same information. 
He also learned that Mrs. X wanted 
“to be able to speak some French on 
the trip” so she could “feel more on 
a par with the couple sharing the 
trip.” These were her husband’s old 
college friends, whom he had invited 
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because they were “better educated” 
than his wife. To measure up to her 
husband’s standards, Mrs. X, previ- 
ously and unsuccessfully, had first 
tried Berlitz and then private tutoring 
in French. Guided by the guidance 
worker, she now decided to study art 
instead of French, since “her hus- 
band’s friends know nothing about 
that.” With a knowledge of art, she 
could feel superior to them, at least 
during their tours of museums. 

The counselor, dynamically ori- 
ented, trained in diagnosis and ther- 
apy, enabled Mrs. X to move quick- 
ly, without increased anxiousness, 
from the surface question through the 
partly expressed motivation into con- 
sideration of a more basic problem: 
the “precarious state of her marriage,” 
her husband’s need to “down-grade” 
her, his ultimatum that the trip was a 
final trial for her “to measure up in- 
tellectually or agree to divorce, so he 
might marry someone his equal.” 
Skillfully worded, penetrating ques- 
tions enabled Mrs. X herself, with- 
out going too deeply at this point, to 
think of possible alternative plans. 
She decided, in place of immediate 
study, to contact a community psycho- 
therapy resource with the hope that 
eventually, with or without the trip, 
or a basic change in her husband’s at- 
titude, or formal study, she might be 
helped to become actually as self-con- 
fident as she had appeared when first 
interviewed. 

Advising, guidance, counseling: 
these three services require different 
training and different methods to 
meet different needs. But which needs 
require a given method should be 
clarified and agreement reached in 
schools and other agencies. 


Are We Becoming Too Clinical? 
James A. Strickland 

A basic assumption in college coun- 
seling is that the majority of our cli- 
ents are normal human beings with 
normal problems and are not, neces- 
sarily, all patients for the analyst’s 
couch. As counselors, if we do not ac- 
cept this basic assumption, we may be 
inclined to treat all of our clients, 
whether they come to us for help 
with educational, vocational, or per- 
sonal problems, as deeply disturbed 
individuals who require intensive, 
long-term therapy. 

When we lean too strongly in the 
direction of the “clinical” we probably 
do both ourselves and our clients a 
disservice. As counselors we may be 
misrepresenting ourselves and may 
not be doing the important job which 
we are best qualified and trained to 
perform. Also, our counseling office 
may be gaining the reputation of being 
a place for abnormal students. Con- 
sequently, many students who could 
profit from counseling might be dis- 
couraged from seeking help from the 
counseling office. 

Why do some counselors place so 
much emphasis on the abnormality of 
their clients? Only a few of the ma- 
jor reasons will be mentioned. Some 
counselors feel that there is only one 
way of working with clients, and be- 
lieve that they are not doing a sig- 
nificant job unless they are probing 
deeply into the psyche of their clients. 
This one way is largely determined by 
the counselor’s personality, the type of 
program that he had in college, and 
the particular “school” of counseling 
which his college teachers empha- - 
sized. In other words, the counselor 
counsels his clients the way he was 
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trained to and in a way that he feels 
most comfortable. Thus, he may be 
satisfying his own needs rather than 
the needs of his clients. 

The counselor may tend to think of 
himself as working on a superficial 
level and feel constrained to emulate 
the modus operandi of the psychia- 
trist. Some of these thoughts may de- 
velop from the counselor’s feelings re- 
garding his position in the hierarchy 
of psychiatrist, experimental psycholo- 
gist, clinical psychologist, counseling 
psychologist, and counselor. For ex- 
ample, if you were to ask someone 
what he did for a living and he re- 
plied, “I am a college counselor,” or 
“T am a psychologist,” or “I am a 
psychiatrist,” what would be your feel- 
ings regarding the relative impor- 
tance of these jobs? 

It is imperative that we, as coun- 
selors, pause occasionally to take stock 
of ourselves and our work. In doing 
so, we may realize that our main con- 
cerns in counseling should be those of 
providing supportive therapy of a 
short-term nature, a listening ear, and 
certain types of information. In ad- 
dition, we may find that it is extreme- 
ly important for us to concentrate on 
the good and the positive in the hu- 
man personality. 

Are you becoming too “clinical” in 
your counseling? 


A Functional Internship For School 
Counselors 


Ernestine Bledsoe 


The importance of internships in 
the education of school counselors has 
been widely recognized. This experi- 
ence gives an intern the opportunity 
(1) to be free to experiment without 
close supervision; (2) to establish ef- 
fective working relationships as coun- 


selors in schools and in communities; 
and (3) to have a gradual introduc- 
tion into counseling responsibilities 
while help from the educational insti- 
tution is available. 


The internship is an integral part 
of the total educational program of 
the counselor. From the first course 
the student-counselor has an opportu- 
nity to observe and to perform cer- 
tain guidance functions in the college 
classes, in the undergraduate guid- 
ance program of the college, in the 
counseling clinic and in the public 
schools. A sequence of on-the-job ex- 
periences which culminates in an in- 
ternship, is available to the student- 
counselor: (1) observation; (2) su- 
pervised practice; (3) field project; 
and (4) internship. 

The internship enables the student- 
counselor to work on his own purposes 
in relation to becoming a school coun- 
selor, for the intern faces an actual 
situation in which he is responsible for 
the guidance phase of a school pro- 
gram. As he copes with obstacles that 
stand in the way of his becoming a 
counselor, he comes to feel the need 
of acquiring the knowledge, under- 
standing, skills, and attitudes that will 
make it possible for him to function 
effectively as a counselor. When he 
sets out to learn these things, his 
learnings are integrated by the de- 
mands of the total situation, and out 
of his experience he develops new un- 
derstandings, meanings, and values, as 
well as skills. By working through the 
problems encountered he becomes both 
competent and confident as a coun- 
selor. 

The intern does his work in coop- 
eration with the local school adminis- 
tration, the faculty, and agencies or re- 
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sources in the community. The col- 
lege representative facilitates the in- 
tern’s learning by aiding him in (1) 
planning for his experiences; (2) set- 
ting up his purposes; (3) making ar- 
rangements with a cooperating school 
and a cooperating counselor; and (4) 
determining his own progress in terms 
of his purposes. 

Besides promoting desired growth 
in student counselors as persons and as 
school counselors, internships stimu- 
late the development of guidance 
services throughout the school pro- 
gram. Ethel, for example, was an in- 
tern during the first year that the 
University of Georgia offered such 
opportunities for counselors. Her 
high school was a large one with an 
enrollment of approximately 1600, 
but no organized programs of guid- 
ance. During her internship she had 


several periods scheduled for coun- 
seling students, one group guidance 
class, and only makeshift office space 
for counseling. The next year she be- 
came a full-time counselor with a 
suite of offices opposite those of the 
principal, and on her invitation the 
college representative visited her 
again. It was thrilling to see the con- 
fidence and happiness with which she 
was going about her guidance work, 
and how the pupils were assisting her 
in various ways by serving as recep- 
tionists in the outer office and file 
clerks. Teachers were interested and 
cooperative, and they were referring 
pupils to the counselor. Two of them 
were teaching group guidance classes 
and one had a section of reading for 
retarded pupils, and others were us- 
ing group guidance techniques in their 
classes. 


Educational and Vocational Guidance 


Theory and Practice 


Non-Professional Counselors for High School 
Girls 
Anna L. Rose Hawkes 

Studies of the upper 10 percent of 
graduating high school seniors who 
do not go on to college show that two- 
thirds of these seniors are women. 
This loss of the most able of our 
young women has serious consequence 
in a day when the world is so much in 
need of their talent, not only in indus- 
try, education, and government but 
also in our individual homes where 
children can be motivated to learn. 

Counselors, teachers, and school 


officials work hard at this problem, 
but the solution of so complex a situ- 
ation needs “lay” help as well, help 
from every mother of college-age 
daughters, as well as from every col- 
lege woman whether a mother or not. 


How can school and college coun- 
selors enlist more such non-profes- 
sional help in motivating their daugh- 
ters, granddaughters, nieces, cousins 
and friends to continue their educa- 
tion beyond high school? 
though most young people today make 
their own decisions about going to 
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college, they need the benefit of ad- 
vice concerning the long-range values 
of a college education. Not infrequent- 
ly more attention is paid to such advice 
from persons other than their school 
advisers. There is an attitude abroad 
today that higher education is unnec- 
essary for a girl, since she may “just 
get married anyway!” It is easier for 
a lay person than for a school official 
to combat this idea and to help a high 
school girl create a realistic image of 
herself. Too often a girl’s family lacks 
conviction that a college education is 
really worthwhile. They cite cases of 
girls who have gone to college seem- 
ingly with very little benefit. College 
women who are not professional ed- 
ucators can assume some of the re- 
sponsibility of making attractive the 
opportunities for young women to de- 
velop and use their talents, thus con- 
tradicting the concept that higher 
education for the girl who “merely” 
wants to marry and have a home is 
unnecessary. Counselors have many 
opportunities to mingle with college- 
educated mothers who are making 
good use of their talents in commu- 
nity groups and projects, the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 
the League of Women Voters, the 
Parent Teachers Association, and in 
these common social contacts each can 
learn to enhance the work of the 
other. 

The pinch of financial need is more 
acute for girls than it is for boys. Boys 
have freer access to the family purse 
for educational purposes than do girls 
and it is harder for a girl to work her 
way through college, although in- 
creasing numbers of girls do so. More- 
over, girls are loath to borrow funds 
to pay their college expenses. It is a 


fact, however, that no able, well-quali- 
fied student, boy or girl, need forego 
a college education today because of 
the cost. There are many scholarships 
available for such students and coun- 
selors are better informed than 
mothers about costs and scholarships. 
They can help our bright young wom- 
en to go on to college, and help them 
find the opportunities for financial aid 
which are available. 

There are other areas in which the 
interested and intelligent “lay-wom- 
an” can help in influencing the deci- 
sion of high school girls to continue 
their education. They can in their in- 
formal and social contacts explore 
with the young person the long-term 
values which a college education of- 
fers: (1) a broader view of the pos- 
sibilities of her own _ intellectual 
growth; (2) a better position with a 
better salary; (3) a wider opportu- 
nity to serve her community. But it 
is especially important that this ex- 
ploration begin before the last semes- 
ter of her senior year, when any de- 
cision would of necessity be made 
hurriedly and after some admission 
opportunities are closed. 

There will always be some students 
of high ability who will not go on to 
college, even when all the obstacles 
are removed. And there are some who, 
entering with high hopes and well-laid 
plans, will not stay to graduate. It 
resolves itself as all problems do, into 
the values we seek in life, and must 
be considered in these terms: what is 
best not only for society and its cru- 
cial need of education and well-trained 
man-and-woman power, but what is 
best for the individual girl. But no 
girl should be denied the privilege of 
college because of lack of help in mak- 
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ing her decision, help which she 
should be able to get not only from 
her school, but from her adult friends, 
who are themselves informed on the 
subject. 

Research in College Achievement 

Allen R. Kaynor 

In the light of current expectations 
of vastly increased applications to col- 
lege much attention is being paid to 
increasingly high admissions stand- 
ards and the prediction of academic 
success. Periodic compendia appear in 
the professional literature reporting 
results of correlation studies of tests 
and other presumed factors in such 
academic success. For the most part, 
the results have been disappointing. 
The most recent figures, involving 
complicated regression formulae and 
correlations between “adjusted” high 
school record and “adjusted” college 
record, show considerable promise 
and suggest the validity of a trait 
theory as a reference point for further 
exploration of the phenomenon of aca- 
demic achievement. 

Without attempting to label this 
trait, one might propose that the ef- 
fectiveness with which a student meets 
academic demands in high school is a 
valid indicator of the way in which he 
will meet demands in college. This 
view gets away from the more static 
use of aptitude or intelligence meas- 
ures or even achievement measures, 
but it also raises a question regarding 
the more current psychological theories 
of a “transactional” quality of human 
experience. If the latter theoretical 
position is sound, it would appear that 
whatever uniquenesses exist in the 
characteristics of college vis a vis those 
of high school may be incorporated in- 
to a student’s self-concept and trans- 


lated into predictable behaviors. Thus 
the existence of the deviate, the over- 
or under-achiever as determined by 
past performance, would suggest that 
certain variables have modified either 
the individual’s self-concept or its ex- 
pression in behavior. 

Such deviates in the direction of 
“overachievement” were the subject 
of the writer’s doctoral study. The 
theoretical position just described 
would appear to be substantiated in the 
five cases studied intensively. Each 
performed in college well above any 
level foreseeable from test or high 
school record; there were, in each 
case, apparently chance variables of 
sufficient psychological impact to bring 
about the over-achievement. These 
cases support the theory that an indi- 
vidual may modify his behaviors as he 
“transacts” with his universe, even 
though in the general college popula- 
tion from which these deviates were 
chosen, learned behavioral patterns 
persist. 

In an absolute sense everyone is an 
“underachiever” to the extent that he 
always operates somewhat short of his 
theoretical capacity. This would sug- 
gest that if we are more interested in 
teasing out superior performance than 
in finding high statistical relationships, 
we should seek ways of modifying the 
“transactional life” of the individual 
to permit of such superior function- 
ing. The studies of Pace and his as- 
sociates at Syracuse on social] climate 
of the campus and of experimental ed- 
ucational processes such as those stud- 
ied at the College of Basic Studies at 
Boston University appear to be poten- 
tially fruitful in the ultimate uncover- ” 
ing of variables which might be ap- 
plied at college to further academic 
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excellence through “transactional 
modifications.” 


Five Study-skill Areas for Counselees 
William Wharton 


Ruth Strang and others have done 
much to improve reading (1, 2, 3). 
Less is crystallized about how deans 
and counselors can help individuals 
quickly to learn general skills of study. 
Yet, college professors agree that most 
freshmen lack effective work habits 
(4). Let’s assume that a student’s 
emotional and vocational concerns are 
being met, that he has ability and is 
motivated. What skills can the coun- 
selor, in two or three conferences, help 
the student develop? 

There are five areas which are basic 
to a campaign of effective study. They 
involve use of time, review of notes, 
reading, test-taking, and locating 
typical errors. 

Use of Time. One of Ruth Strang’s 
favorite axioms is: “Start where they 
are.” When a student logs his time 
for a week, he is often surprised at 
how much he wastes. After allowing 
for an activity, recreation, and breaks, 
most students still have over 40 hours 
left for study. 

Review of Notes. Does the student 
take 15 minutes to think about his lec- 
ture notes taken that same day? Is 
he seeing part-whole relationships in 
this material? Does he tie it to famil- 
iar examples? Has he connected 
Boyle’s Law to other gas-laws, in- 
serted numerical problems, formulas, 
and practical uses? Does he see how 
a play’s structure, characters, style, 
and mood express the author’s theme? 

Reading. The familiar SQ3 R 
(Survey, Question, Read, Recite, Re- 
view) Approach has proven effective. 


(5) Primarily, it teaches self-direction. 

Test-Taking. A student often clears 
up difficulties by describing, step-by- 
step, how he takes an examination. 
Does he begin essay tests unwisely 
with the hardest question? Does he 
over-worry objective tests, looking for 
“curved balls”? Is his mind focused 
on the guestion or on himself? 

Locating Typical Errors. Each stu- 
dent makes only a few kinds of errors, 
over and over, unless he identifies 
them. We encourage students to dis- 
cuss papers and tests with professors 
and to analyze the improvements 
needed. One boy found two typical 
errors in his literature essay-answers: 
he wasn’t studying the question, and 
he wasn’t supporting his points. His 
next grade climbed from 68 to 83. 

The writer has seen these five sim- 
ple study-skills contribute to remov- 
ing some fifty counselees, yearly, from 
probation or academic warning. Deans 
and counselors will find them useful 
for personally helping students. 
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Organizing a Vocational Information Service 
Marion Brown 


“How can I make choices that are 
good for me when I do not know 
about many vocations, and do not 
know what interests me most or what 
I can do best?” This was the response 
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of a bright ninth-grader whose teach- 
er was encouraging him to decide upon 
his vocational field in order to plan his 
program for Senior High School. 

Certainly one of the purposes of 
education is to help young people to 
make good choices in many aspects of 
life, including vocational choices. The 
boy’s question expressed two basic 
problems: (1) How can we help each 
student to develop a dynamic concept 
of his abilities, interests and needs? 
(2) How can we make available to 
him accurate, up-to-date vocational in- 
formation? Few teachers and counsel- 
ors have training or time to obtain or 
evaluate such information. 

An effective way of mobilizing, 
evaluating and disseminating voca- 
tional information is through a cen- 
tral office, equipped with personnel 
and facilities to give this service. These 
are some of the services such an office 
can render. 

1. Assemble, evaluate and inter- 
pret current reliable information from 
written sources: books, pamphlets, 
government publications, trade and 
professional journals, and the mass of 
fugitive materials that are available, 
but not easily accessible. 

2. Review and make available ap- 
propriate visual materials: film strips, 
movies, T.V. and radio programs, 
posters, exhibits. 

3. Arrange for speakers on voca- 
tional topics. Service clubs, unions, 
management groups, civic and profes- 
sional groups, colleges, are excellent 
sources. 

4. Organize visits of teachers and 
students to business and industrial es- 
tablishments, colleges and universities, 
and employment offices. 

5. Issue bulletins on subjects such 


as: scholarships; sources for special- 
ized vocational guidance, such as re- 
habilitation centers; legal aspects of 
youth employment; schools and col- 
leges offering specialized vocational 
training; the effect of automation and 
of labor-management relations upon 
employment; implications of inter- 
national relations for the importance 
vocationally of foreign languages, sci- 
entific research, sociological studies, 
etc. 

6. Serve as a clearing house for the 
questions of parents, teachers and oth- 
er citizens concerning employment, 
vocations, training. 

7. Organize professional confer- 
ences where teachers, counselors, and 
administrators may discuss the princi- 
ples of vocational guidance, become 
acquainted with new techniques and 
trends, and share experiences. 

8. Develop cooperatively with pub- 
lic employment offices and other com- 
munity groups the best possible em- 
ployment services for youth. 

9. Develop a sound educational 
program of supervision of students 
who choose to work while continuing 
in school. 

10. Cooperate with other special- 
ists to coordinate all the guidance 
services, so that the total program may 
better serve the needs of all students. 

This type of centralized program 
for furnishing vocational information 
in no way lessens the responsibility of 
the teacher or counselor. It merely fa- 
cilitates his work by providing the 
foundation for sound counseling 
through which the individual student 
may better understand himself and 
the world of work, learn to choose his 
goals wisely and to develop plans for 
attaining his goals. 
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Interrelations of Guidance and Reading 


Guidance Aspects of the Philadelphia 
Reading Program 
Dorothy E. Withrow 

To waste human resources is dan- 
gerous inademocracy. The ability to 
read with accuracy and discrimination 
contributes to personal development 
and to competent citizenship. 

In the Philadelphia reading pro- 
gram, whether developmental, reme- 
dial, clinical, or all three, counseling 
plays an important role. The disabil- 
ity of the retarded or non-reader is an 
insidious, pervasive influence affecting 
many aspects of his life: scholastic, so- 
cial, vocational. The counselor, the 
reading teacher, and the clinician rec- 
ognize the possibility of a connection 
between language disability and emo- 
tional maladjustment. They feel that 
the improvement of reading is not a 
mechanical process totally divorced 
from personality development. Clini- 
cal and classroom experience has 
shown that a combined guidance and 
skills approach is likely to be effective. 

Enthusiastic cooperation between 
counselor and reading teacher or clini- 
cian has done much to help in the pre- 
vention and remediation of reading 
problems. Early identification of the 
difficulty is important. The elemen- 
tary and secondary school counselor, 
because of the nature of his contact 
with the pupil, is in a position to dis- 
cover or suspect a reading problem. 
When a student comes to the coun- 
selor’s attention because of behavior 
or scholastic failure, the counselor may 
find these to be presenting symptoms 
of a reading disability hitherto unsus- 
pected. Therefore, he can refer such 


a case to the reading clinic for thor- 
ough analysis, or to the reading teach- 
er for remedial aid in the school. 

Counselors are often the most fre- 
quent as well as the most reliable 
source of referrals. Because many 
students have reading problems not 
easy to detect or that betray them- 
selves through behavior symptoms of 
great variety, the counselor must be 
especially alert to the signs of reading 
disability. Hence, it is advisable for 
all school guidance personnel to have 
some training in the improvement of 
reading, and it is desirable that some 
of it be clinical. 

Of equal importance to the coun- 
selor’s role as referral agent is that of 
follow-up worker in carrying out 
reading clinic recommendations. As 
such he may serve as liaison person 
between clinic and the home or clinic 
and school. He may provide sup- 
portive measures in the school for 
reading disability cases recommended 
for therapy. In the three years of the 
Philadelphia Public School Reading 
Clinic’s existence, and out of the sev- 
eral hundred students examined, there 
is scarcely one for whom counseling 
has not been recommended along with 
clinical or remedial teaching. 

The. need for reading classes and 
clinics is likely to continue under pres- 
ent over-crowded school conditions 
and in an age of general unrest and 
anxiety. Capable youth must not con- 
tinue to suffer school failure because 
of reading disability. As one senior 
high school reading class student testi- 
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fied: “We appreciate, enjoy, want, 
and need your guidance.” 


Multilevel Reading Materials to Meet 
Individual Needs 


Don H. Parker 


Learning will be most efficient if 
the learner has the opportunity to 
start where he meets a reasonable de- 
gree of success and is allowed to move 
ahead as fast and as far as his learning 
rate and capacity will let him. 

In 1950, the writer’s beginning 
work as a reading specialist brought 
him up against the cold, hard facts 
that while no one seemed to contest 
the validity of the above statement, 
the arrangement of the truly individ- 
ualized learning situation implied in 
the above statement was somewhat 
difficult to achieve. 


The typical classroom teaching- 
learning situation was simply not 
geared to individualized growth in 
learning. In some classrooms, teach- 
ers were using two or three groups in 
an attempt to offer a better learning 
situation for each of their pupils. In 
too many, it was simply “let’s all open 
our books to page 53.” Reading re- 
tardation was rife, achievement was 
too often below capacity. Many chil- 
dren had begun to feel that reading 
was not for them. 

With the aid of teachers, parents, 
and the children themselves, the writ- 
er set about to make a new kind of 
material for developmental reading 
instruction. The plan was to have 
available in a regular classroom read- 
ing instructional material at several 
levels. The material must be almost 
self-operating once children were 
shown the way to use it. Too, it must 
provide an immediate feedback of the 





results of his learning behavior in or- 
der to re-direct his next learning at- 
tempt more profitably. When a child 
showed a mastery of the skills of one 
level, he must find materials of the 
next higher level waiting to challenge 
him. 

Initial experiments brought gains of 
10 to 15 months of reading achieve- 
ment over a three-month instructional 
period as recorded by test, re-test 
measurements with standardized tests. 
Five more years of multi-level experi- 
mentation in nearly a hundred class- 
rooms, and a doctoral dissertation un- 
der the guidance of Ruth Strang, re- 
sulted in the design and publication of 
the sRA READING LABORATORY for use 
in secondary grades in 1957. This has 
been followed by similar Laboratories 
for the elementary grades, the col- 
lege-bound student, and soon for pri- 
mary grades. The ska READING LABO- 
RATORIES are now in use by over five 
million children in the United States, 
Canada, Australia, and several other 
countries. The problem of individual- 
iing reading instruction is apparently 
not local. 

Based on the assumption that most 
skills to be learned can be arranged in 
a continuum from easy to hard, the 
multilevel philosophy or “way of life 
in the classroom” is now being applied 
to other areas of learning such as 
Spelling, Writing, Elementary Sci- 
ence, Social Studies, and Arithmetic. 
It is the writer’s firm belief that we do 
not yet know the extent to which a 
student can learn a skill since we have 
not yet given each student the simple 
opportunity of starting where he is in 
the thing to be learned and moving 
ahead as fast and as far as his learning 
rate and capacity will let him. 
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In one sense, multilevel materials 
were the first of a new generation of 
teaching machines. In the best sense, 
they simply provide the classroom 
teacher with material for doing more 
effectively the things he always knew 
should be done to help children be- 
come their best selves. 


Teen-Age Guidance Through Selected 
Short Stories 


Frances T. Humphreville 

Contributing to the guidance of 
adolescents through their reading and 
discussion of teen-age stories has been 
one of my most satisfying and exciting 
experiences. While working on my 
doctoral project in the field of read- 
ing, I was encouraged to use short 
stories about teen-agers and their 
problems to motivate students to read 
more and to guide their thinking about 
their own problems and those of their 
peers. 

The bases for selecting the stories 
were readability and vividness of pres- 
entation of a rather common problem. 
Students read the selected stories 
either orally or silently. Over a peri- 
od of five years, numerous stories were 
tried out. Of these, sixty received 
many enthusiastic votes and were kept 
ina permanent file. Twelve of these 
stories were included in a teen-age 
“reading-guidance” book which has 
been used widely for junior high 
school guidance in the United States 
and Puerto Rico. 

After reading part of each story, 
students discussed their reactions oral- 
ly or wrote their thoughts about it. 
Their response was made before they 
had read the whole story, because I 
felt the author’s solution might color 
or restrict the student’s initial feeling. 

Several quotations will illustrate 


the guidance aspect of this experience. 
One controversial story was The Torn 
Invitation, by Katkov. In it, a high 
school boy does not want his mother 
to come to a school affair because he 
thinks she compares unfavorably with 
his friends’? mothers. After reading 
this story, one boy wrote: 

“. . . I think there are times, once 
in a while, when most of the kids feel 
ashamed of their parents. I also think 
they feel guilty about it. I have. Kids 
aren’t so heartless as they sometimes 
may appear. They sooner or later 
realize, understand, and appreciate 
what’s being done for them.” 

This boy’s response to the story was 
honest, sympathetic, and mature. 

Another story, Never Let Him 
Down, by Gertrude Sweitzwer was a 
favorite with the boys. In this story, 
the police suspect two boys of having 
entered a house and destroyed furni- 
ture. One father lies about the inci- 
dent to protect his son. The unan- 
swered question is: What will the 
other father do? 

One boy wrote: 

“. .. Doesn’t matter what the guy’s 
old man feels like doing. The high 
school kid is only sixteen. They can’t 
do anything to him. They just give 
you a lecture and write your name 
down. They don’t do anything. But 
after you’re 18, you have to watch out. 
You can be put in jail. So you have 
to stay out of trouble or they’ll take 
your license away from you.” 

From a classroom teacher’s view- 
point these stories would bring forth 
vital and interesting compositions. The 
teen-age problems in the stories fur- 
nish meaningful topics for reading, 
writing, and discussion. They are par- 
ticularly helpful in determining how 
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well a teenager understands himself 
and the people around him. 

For class counselors or deans, the 
compositions would give valuable in- 
sights about individual students. Fur- 
ther reading and analysis of the stories 
should help guidance workers and 
teachers to become more discerning in 
their observation and interpretation of 
student’s behavior. 


Guidance and the Reluctant Reader 
Ralph M. Roberts 

One of the continuing challenges to 
teachers and counselors is that of pro- 
viding appropriate developmental ex- 
periences through reading for students 
whose reading ability is two or more 
years below the average for their age 
and grade. It is obvious that inability 
to read assigned materials constitutes 
an almost insurmountable barrier to 
normal academic progress. For this 
reason much of the special] attention 
given these students consists of a gen- 
erally commendable but unfortunately 
limited effort directed toward the im- 
provement of specific skills. 

Another dimension beyond skill 
building in academic progress, which 
is not so generally recognized, at the 
operational level, at any rate, is the 
fact that reading disability severely re- 
stricts the adolescent’s total range of 
developmental experience. He is, in 
effect, denied full participation in the 
common experience shared by his fel- 
lows. While his better equipped class- 
mates are reliving history, broadening 
perspectives on contemporary affairs, 
brushing up on ball scores. or trying 
on for size the emotions described in 
fiction, the unable reader is virtually 
immobilized, developmental-wise, 
within the narrow limits of his own 


direct observation and action. 

The guidance oriented reading pro- 
gram goes beyond drill and exercise to 
include materials and activities espe- 
cially designed to expand the per- 
sonal-social horizons of retarded 
readers. “To help students grow in 
effective personality and social adjust- 
ment through literature with charac- 
ters of their own age who face choices 
and challenges like their own” is the 
generally accepted objective for all 
adolescents. 

Provision for this kind of reading 
and related developmental experience 
for slow readers is a special responsi- 
bility. Personal growth potential can- 
not be held in suspense pending the 
development of reading skills. Too, 
there are substantial numbers of slow 
readers who for various reasons will 
never acquire sufficient skill to cope 
with reading at conventional difficulty 
levels. 

This means that the reading-guid- 
ance program should include along 
with practice exercises, a wide range 
of simply written reading materials 
based on adolescent interests, activi- 
ties, and developmental needs. For 
example, stories involving boy-girl as- 
sociations, family relationships, school 
activities, sports, and part-tme em- 
ployment provde for the adolescent an 
opportunity to extend his own experi- 
ence by identifying with characters 
presented. Articles about people who 
have distinguished themselves con- 
tribute further to understanding of 
character, motivation, and responsi- 


bility. 


1 Commission on the English Curriculum of the 
National Council of English, The English Language 
Arts, p. 407. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1952. 
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Group discussion follows naturally 
from satisfying reading experience. 
While discussing problems, arguments 
and behavior described in stories, stu- 
dents express their own feelings and 
attitudes. Through this expression 
and exploration of feeling they come 
to understand better their own be- 
havior and relationships. Through 
these discussions the teacher or coun- 
selor can get helpful insights into in- 
dividual behavior which may give fur- 
ther direction to instruction or facili- 
tate individual counseling. 

A reading improvement program 
with personal development and self- 
understanding among its major ob- 
jectives challenges the creative teacher 
to utilize these among a variety of ma- 
terials and techniques, and promises 
more meaningful growth experiences 
for the reluctant reader. 


College-Life Problems as an Introduction to 
Masterpieces of Literature 


Grace Allen Boehner 

For a long while I had suspected 
that freshman indifference to master- 
pieces of literature may stem from 
improper college adjustment. Instead 
of studying, freshmen may be mulling 
over problems which clamor for de- 
cisions—the first these novices ever 
made alone. But when I thought of 
using their difficulties as a springboard 
to discussions of literature, I met with 
obstacles. 

How could first-hand observations 
be of service without the unthinkable 
invasion of student privacy? Fresh- 
men are willing to state their troubles 
only on conditions of inviolate secrecy. 
Even disguised problems of other sec- 
tions or years become suspect during 
class discussion. Where then could 
actual problems be procured and how 


assembled? Would they prove usable 
and effective? I wanted to convince 
a whole group that their problems are 
not unique but universal, part of 
maturation, and material for litera- 
ture. 

At this point Dr. Strang, always in- 
terested in student development, 
helped in shaping plans for supervised 
inquiry. From ten co-operating col- 
leges, then, students related their 
heaviest first-semester burdens— bur- 
dens involving parents, vocational 
choices, friends, and religion. 

From my own classes, as a peer- 
problem study, I gathered essays and 
noted similarities in types and propor- 
tions to troubles narrated by students 
in other colleges. Then, considering 
my borrowed authentic peer problems 
suitable, I offered them to my fresh- 
men for small-group discussions—dis- 
cussions which led to choosing litera- 
ture from three broad units: Under- 
standing Parents, Adjusting to a New 
Way of Life, and Religious Faith and 
Social Justice. 

During the first lessons, peer prob- 
lems fascinated and dominated class 
thinking. Frequent remarks included, 
“Tf I didn’t know someone else wrote 
it, 1’d swear the paper was mine.” 
“Gee, it’s good to know I’m not the 
only guy with problems!” “He 
solved his dilemma; I ought to 
be able to solve mine.” 

But class interest changed from in- 
timate involvements to understanding 
of others and finally to realizations of 
responsibilities rightly assumed for 
humanity. Browning’s “Soliloquy of 
the Spanish Cloister” widened their 
horizon: “What happened in that 
monastery could happen here or in 
any college.” And finally, insight was 
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revealed in such statements as, “I’ve 
discovered that Fortunato and Mateo 
tell more than one father-son rela- 
tionship. Both were bound by race, 
laws, and customs. We aren’t free, 
either.” “Literature reveals men with 
these same problems centuries ago!” 

Favorite selections include “Mateo 
Falcone” by Merimee, “The Father” 
by Bjornson, “The Rocking Horse 
Winner” by Lawrence, “The Eve of 
St. Agnes” by Keats, “Murder in the 
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Cathedral” by Eliot, and The Cain 
Mutiny Court Martial by Wouk. 

The project College-Life Problem: 
as an Introduction to Masterpieces of 
Literature was designed to blend cer- 
tain techniques of guidance with les- 
sons of the English classroom. I be- 
lieve the method accelerates orienta- 
tion to college and community life 
and simultaneously gives freshmen a 
broader and deeper understanding of 
the themes of great literature. 


Reading Programs, Procedures and Personnel 


How A Reading Center Began 
Miriam Schleich 


Ten years ago this fall the Hofstra 
College Reading Center began with a 
single non-credit course to help stu- 
dents improve their reading and study 
skills so that they might realize more 
fully their academic potential. Since 
then it has grown steadily, expanding 
its services from the college students, 
graduate and undergraduate, and al- 
so to meet the need for clinical serv- 
ices for children and adults in the 
surrounding communities. 

The first step in expanding the 
reading services was the addition of a 
one-credit advanced Improvement in 
Reading course, open to all under- 
graduates on an elective basis. A year 
later the freshman required course 
added individual counseling and be- 
came a two-credit course. This year, 
also, the Clinic was opened. From 25 
children, tested briefly and then 
placed in small groups for remedial 
instruction, the Clinic grew until last 


year it provided services for 500 chil- 
dren and young adults from surround- 
ing communities. From remedial 
work at the elementary level its serv- 
ices expanded to complete diagnostic 
testing, remedial work at all levels 
through college, developmental skills 
courses at the junior and senior high 
school levels, and advanced courses for 
business and industrial personnel. In 
place of one room the Clinic now had 
a specially designed center housing 
nine clinic rooms, a fine children’s li- 
brary, and other facilities. The staff 
had grown from three to 30 trained 
clinicians and diagnosticians. 

Another big step forward in broad- 
ening the Center’s services was the 
addition of the first of a series of 
graduate-level courses for in-service 
teachers in the teaching of reading. 
By the spring of 1957 the State De- 
partment of Education had endorsed 
a specialization in reading for the 
Master’s in Education degree at Hof- 
stra. 
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The undergraduate program con- 
tinued to expand to meet the needs 
of undergraduates not only in the 
Day Division but also in the Evening 
Division. It now has both a non- 
credit course for students definitely 
below college level reading achieve- 
ment and a three-point credit course 
for students who are low-average. 
The latter parallels the freshman 
composition and speech courses, and 
the advanced course is now reserved 
for average or superior students. 

Chief among the factors contrib- 
uting to the steady growth of the Hof- 
stra Reading Center are (1) the col- 
lege administration’s recognition of 
the need for the continuous develop- 
ment of higher level reading skills for 
all students, (2) the organization of 
all reading services at all levels under 
one department, and (3) a strong in- 
itially well-trained full-time staff.* 


Although Hofstra has come a long 
way in ten years in providing a com- 
plete reading service to college stu- 
dents and the community, experiments 
will continue so that an even better 
program may evolve. 


Reading: At Home and Abroad 
Nancy Young 


One idea, more than others, from 
my doctoral project, has always at- 
tracted my earnest attention. Many 
students entering the upper schools 
lack the fundamental “know-how” in 
using their textbooks to advantage, 
and in covering study assignments 


*Dr. Ruth Strang has made an extraordinary con- 
tribution to the growth of the Hofstra Reading Cen- 
ter. Over 20 of her gtudents have served as full-time 
or part-time members of the Hofstra Reading Center 
staff. Three of the present full-time staff and seven 
part-time staff have received part of their professional 
training in Reading from Dr. Strang. 


which require various kinds of read- 
ing. 

A fair degree of skill in narrative 
type reading usually characterizes the 
students’ performance, but this does 
not satisfy the demands in reading 
more advanced texts in history, sci- 
ence and other subjects. Obviously, 
difficulties arise when they contain 
new and unusual vocabulary and com- 
plex concepts. The textbooks are not 
always well organized for efficient 
reading. Inherent in the material it- 
self are factors which often cause 
difficulty: the author’s style, the for- 
mat, the presentation of content and 
the organization of the material. Class 
discussions on the existence of trouble 
spots help students in overcoming 
such difficulties. 

Recently published texts indicate 
study helps for the vocabulary and 
concepts within each chapter unit. 
Authors also are recognizing the need 
for additional guidance for teachers in 
making reading and study assign- 
ments more meaningful. When as- 
signments lack purpose, or are cut in- 
to meaningless segments, they really 
hamper the students’ possibilities for 
effective reading. 

Rarely are students able to assess 
their own strengths and weaknesses 
in reading. Practice has to be pro- 
vided in the various techniques used 
when reading different kinds of ma- 
terials and in showing students “how 
and when” to change their pace and 
pattern depending upon their purpose 
and the difficulty of the material. The 
content of most of the subjects changes 
rapidly, and much of the detail is 
soon forgotten, but the techniques of 
learning will last a lifetime. 

Deans and counselors, the near-by 
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revealed in such statements as, “I’ve 
discovered that Fortunato and Mateo 
tell more than one father-son rela- 
tionship. Both were bound by race, 
laws, and customs. We aren’t free, 
either.” “Literature reveals men with 
these same problems centuries ago!” 

Favorite selections include “Mateo 
Falcone” by Merimee, “The Father” 
by Bjornson, “The Rocking Horse 
Winner” by Lawrence, “The Eve of 
St. Agnes” by Keats, “Murder in the 
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Cathedral” by Eliot, and The Cain 
Mutiny Court Martial by Wouk. 


The project College-Life Problems | 


as an Introduction to Masterpieces of 
Literature was designed to blend cer- 
tain techniques of guidance with les- 
sons of the English classroom. I be- 
lieve the method accelerates orienta- 
tion to college and community life 
and simultaneously gives freshmen a 
broader and deeper understanding of 
the themes of great literature. 


Reading Programs, Procedures and Personnel 


How A Reading Center Began 
Miriam Schleich 


Ten years ago this fall the Hofstra 
College Reading Center began with a 
single non-credit course to help stu- 
dents improve their reading and study 
skills so that they might realize more 
fully their academic potential. Since 
then it has grown steadily, expanding 
its services from the college students, 
graduate and undergraduate, and al- 
so to meet the need for clinical serv- 
ices for children and adults in the 
surrounding communities. 

The first step in expanding the 
reading services was the addition of a 
one-credit advanced Improvement in 
Reading course, open to all under- 
graduates on an elective basis. A year 
later the freshman required course 
added individual counseling and be- 
came a two-credit course. This year, 
also, the Clinic was opened. From 25 
children, tested briefly and then 
placed in small groups for remedial 
instruction, the Clinic grew until last 


year it provided services for 500 chil- 
dren and young adults from surround- 
ing communities. From _ remedial 
work at the elementary level its serv- 
ices expanded to complete diagnostic 
testing, remedial work at all levels 
through college, developmental skills 
courses at the junior and senior high 
school levels, and advanced courses for 
business and industrial personnel. In 
place of one room the Clinic now had 
a specially designed center housing 
nine clinic rooms, a fine children’s li- 
brary, and other facilities. The staff 
had grown from three to 30 trained 
clinicians and diagnosticians. 
Another big step forward in broad- 
ening the Center’s services was the 
addition of the first of a series of 
graduate-level courses for in-service 
teachers in the teaching of reading. 
By the spring of 1957 the State De- 
partment of Education had endorsed 


a specialization in reading for the’ 


Master’s in Education degree at Hof- 
stra. 
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The undergraduate program con- 
tinued to expand to meet the needs 
of undergraduates not only in the 
Day Division but also in the Evening 
Division. It now has both a non- 
credit course for students definitely 
below college level reading achieve- 
ment and a three-point credit course 
for students who are low-average. 
The latter parallels the freshman 
composition and speech courses, and 
the advanced course is now reserved 
for average or superior students. 


Chief among the factors contrib- 
uting to the steady growth of the Hof- 
stra Reading Center are (1) the col- 
lege administration’s recognition of 
the need for the continuous develop- 
ment of higher level reading skills for 
all students, (2) the organization of 
all reading services at all levels under 
one department, and (3) a strong in- 
itially well-trained full-time staff.* 

Although Hofstra has come a long 
way in ten years in providing a com- 
plete reading service to college stu- 
dents and the community, experiments 
will continue so that an even better 
program may evolve. 


Reading: At Home and Abroad 
Nancy Young 


One idea, more than others, from 
my doctoral project, has always at- 
tracted my earnest attention. Many 
students entering the upper schools 
lack the fundamental “know-how” in 
using their textbooks to advantage, 
and in covering study assignments 


*Dr. Ruth Strang has made an extraordinary con- 
tribution to the growth of the Hofstra Reading Cen- 
ter. Over 20 of her gtudents have served as full-time 
or part-time members of the Hofstra Reading Center 
staff. Three of the present full-time staff and seven 
Part-time staff have received part of their professional 
training in Reading from Dr. Strang. 
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which require various kinds of read- 
ing. 

A fair degree of skill in narrative 
type reading usually characterizes the 
students’ performance, but this does 
not satisfy the demands in reading 
more advanced texts in history, sci- 
ence and other subjects. Obviously, 
difficulties arise when they contain 
new and unusual vocabulary and com- 
plex concepts. The textbooks are not 
always well organized for efficient 
reading. Inherent in the material it- 
self are factors which often cause 
difficulty: the author’s style, the for- 
mat, the presentation of content and 
the organization of the material. Class 
discussions on the existence of trouble 
spots help students in overcoming 
such difficulties. 

Recently published texts indicate 
study helps for the vocabulary and 
concepts within each chapter unit. 
Authors also are recognizing the need 
for additional guidance for teachers in 
making reading and study assign- 
ments more meaningful. When as- 
signments lack purpose, or are cut in- 
to meaningless segments, they really 
hamper the students’ possibilities for 
effective reading. 

Rarely are students able to assess 
their own strengths and weaknesses 
in reading. Practice has to be pro- 
vided in the various techniques used 
when reading different kinds of ma- 
terials and in showing students “how 
and whén” to change their pace and 
pattern depending upon their purpose 
and the difficulty of the material. The 
content of most of the subjects changes 
rapidly, and much of the detail is 
soon forgotten, but the techniques of 
learning wil! last a lifetime. 

Deans and counselors, the near-by 
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friends, through their intimate con- 
tacts with students and their knowl- 
edge of the status-quo are in a favored 
position to apraise achievement levels 
and to make recommendations for ad- 
justed instruction. A continuous pro- 
gram, starting in freshman year, that 
emphasizes reading and study skills 
in every subject area should pay good 
dividends. 

My experience during the last three 
years, in supervising the reading pro- 
grams in the military schools in Eng- 
land, has provided me the opportunity 
of observing and working with Amer- 
ican children from all sections of our 
country. The same strengths and 
weaknesses exist in their reading per- 
formance. In addition, however, an- 
other factor is present for children 
overseas—that of moving about. Mo- 
bility definitely has its effect on pupil 
progress. Some children adjust read- 
ily to change; others are affected ad- 
versely by new surroundings, new 
teachers, different schools and customs. 
In our work with these children, we 
try to follow one of Dr. Strang’s max- 
ims: “Have a positive expectancy for 
each child.” 


Accent on Self-Appraisal 
Amelia Melnik 

Increasingly in the guidance litera- 
ture one finds words such as self-an- 
alysis, self-discovery, self-direction, 
self-actualization, all of which imply 
self-appraisal. In interviews students 
are encouraged to think through their 
problem in the presence of a sym- 
pathetic, understanding listener. In 
group counseling students clarify their 
own problems by discussing them with 
others. Records are used to help stu- 
dents recognize their potentialities. 
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Effective guidance and counseling de- 
pend on self-appraisal. 

In 1936 Profesosr Ruth Stang (1) 
was advocating self-appraisal in the 
field of reading, and since that time 
this same emphasis is increasingly 
being found in other books and articles 
on the improvement of reading. Al- 
though the value of self-appraisal is 
now widely recognized, it is a ‘Johnny- 
come-lately’ in educational research 
and practice. This neglect has been at- 
tributed to indifference, lack of knowl- 
edge, difficulties in using this proce- 
dure, and conflicting opinions with 
respect to ways of initiating and de- 
veloping self-appraisal. 

Some authorities have suggested 
that self-appraisal should be intro- 
duced by the middle of the elementary 
grades. Others have advocated the 
beginning stages of adolescence as 
the most advantageous period. The 
junior high school period would seem 
to be an especially appropriate time 
for focusing on procedures which pro- 
mote self-appraisal. At this stage 
stimulation from externals is reduced 
and the student once again turns to- 
ward himself. 

The emphasis on self-appraisal at 
the junior high school level is also in 
line with the early adolescent trend 
toward increased independence. At 
this stage students are eager to learn 
to behave in more mature ways of 
thinking, acting, and feeling. They 
welcome instruction that increases 
their competence to function as inde- 
pendent individuals capable of direct- 
ing their own efforts toward self im- 
provement. 

In the field of reading a procedure 
(2) has been developed in which self- 
appraisal gears into instruction and 
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practice and is an integral part of the 
learning process. Because it is desir- 
able to obtain evidence of the student’s 
present objectives and understanding 
of the reading process, the procedure 
begins by asking students to write a 
statement of their goals for self-im- 
provement. They are then asked to 
consider and state the reading skills 
they now use and to compare them 
with a list of reading skills needed to 
read social studies effectively. 

Next they read a selection from a 
typical social studies textbook and an- 
swer two types of questions, free re- 
sponse and multiple-choice questions. 
In this way important aspects of read- 
ing proficiency may be revealed. 

Now the students have some im- 
portant clues they need to explore 
their reading proficiency. They mark 
their own responses guided by a rating 
scale and a scoring key. In this way 
students may become alert to the in- 
struction and practice they need to im- 
prove their performance. Knowing 
their difficulties, they are motivated to 
learn from the specific instruction im- 
mediately given by the teacher. Prof- 
iting from this instruction, they are 
likely to make better responses on the 
next exercises. Since the procedure is 
repeated in its entirety with a similar 
selection, a second appraisal may re- 
veal evidence of progress. Knowledge 
of results tends to facilitate further 
learning, and evidence of progress 
helps to build self-confidence and self- 
esteem. The students’ introspections 
as they examine their answers helps 
them to become more aware of the 
reading process. 

Self-appraisal is an integral part of 
effective instruction. At present there 
is great need for procedures and ma- 
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terials which are designed to guide 
students’ appraisal of individual pro- 
ficiency as well as provide a basis for 
needed instruction and practice. 
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The Reading Consultant 
David L. Shepherd 

Ask a superintendent why he em- 
ploys a reading consultant for his 
school system and probably he will re- 
ply, “to help the children in our 
schools improve their reading.” He 
may say, “to help the teachers in- 
crease their effectiveness in the teach- 
ing of reading.” The combined re- 
plies are correct, and are functions of 
the reading consultant. Helping 
teachers improve the effectiveness of 
their instruction as a means of improv- 
ing the reading of the school children 
is precisely the role of the reading 
consultant. 

When a consultant attempts to an- 
swer a teacher’s request for help he 
may be asked simply to demonstrate 
how a specific reading skill can be 
taught. For instance, he may be asked 
to show the steps of a directed reading 
activity, or how textbook material may 
be introduced to pupils in such a way 
that the pupil will become ready to 
read the material with maximum un- 
derstanding. However, during the 
conference following the demonstra- 
tion, the consultant may find that in 
order to increase the effectiveness of 
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reading instruction the teacher needs 
help in other techniques. Related 
areas where help may be given are: 

1. Meeting the needs of each pu- 
pil in the classroom by various means 
of grouping and by ways of individ- 
ualizing instruction. 

2. Accepting the pupils as individ- 
uals of worth when they are not read- 
ing on grade level. 

3. Managing classroom procedure 
and comment in order to build a rap- 
port with all pupils, particularly those 
who are disabled readers and who may 
be defensive about their reading de- 
ficiency. 

4. Writing accurate and meaning- 
ful reports about each pupil and his 
progress or lack of progress. 

It is in these related areas where 
reading consultants may well spend 
much time and effort with teachers. 

Reading instruction should be nei- 
ther a sterile teaching of skills nor an 
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unguided reading of many books. The 
pupil’s personality, attitude, desires, 
strengths, weaknesses, background, in- 
terests and feelings need to be intrinsic 
parts of the reading lesson. In consid- 
ering the child as an individual whose 
cooperation must be enlisted, the 
teacher will need to differentiate her 
teaching to groups and individuals. It 
is hoped that she will develop the 
attitude of recognizing and accepting 
each contribution that is made to the 
class. She must guard against show- 
ing, by her demeanor or comments, a 
lack of complete acceptance of each 
child. To assist her and her colleagues 
in the school, brief but accurate rec- 
ords of pupil behavior and progress 
must be kept regularly. 

A reading consultant’s work may be 
summarized as helping teachers to 
employ all procedures and attitudes 
required of effective instruction in 
reading. 


Clinical Reading Cases Involving Personality 


Problems and Parents 


Personality Patterns Seen in Children with 
Reading Problems and in Adults with Corre- 
sponding Problems 


Pauline G. Vorhaus 

In 1950, under the guidance of Dr. 
Ruth Strang, I wrote my Ed. D. proj- 
ect. The focus was on a Rorschach 
study of 300 children with marked 
reading disability. I described, both 
in Rorschach and in interpretive 
terms, the four Rorschach patterns 
into which these non-readers fell. 


Briefly stated, all of them were affec- 
tively withdrawn, withdrawn as a re- 
sult of a sense of environmental pres- 
sure which to them spelt rejection. 
Within this framework, however, dif- 
ferences were evident. Group I with- 
drew their right to develop self-asser- 
tion, in the hope that by being so con- 
forming they might earn acceptance. 
Group II withdrew into narcissistic 
self-preoccupation; the love with- 
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drawn from the frustrating environ- 
ment became focused on the self, as 
the provider of compensatory satisfac- 
tions. Group III withdrew into silent 
rebellion; the need to guard one’s 
value system (one’s individual integ- 
rity) being handled through this pas- 
sive-resistance. Group IV withdrew 
into an “inferiority complex.” Psycho- 
logically the need is to feel unworthy, 
since the anger (at the experience of 
rejection) is unacceptable as directed 
against the environment. The image 
of giving parents must be maintained 
and the resentment must therefore be 
turned against the self. 

I frequently wondered, in those 
days, what becomes (psychologically) 
of these “reading problem children,” 
once they have outgrown the reading 
problem age. For the past ten years I 
have been testing and doing therapy 
with young adults, and I have made 
some progress in answering this ques- 
tion. The four configurations are still 
prominently present, although the 
symptoms are different. A recent the- 
ory on the hibernating syndrome deals 
with the markedly withdrawn indi- 
vidual in a framework which makes it 
appear that the withdrawal was the 
only way he could preserve himself 
from what was experienced as the “too 
hard situation” (the “too cold win- 
ter”) until such time as the warmth 
of “Spring” will make it possible to 
emerge. Experience is demonstrating 
that these individuals do emerge, 
given the “warmth” of an accepting 
therapy relationship, and that growth 
can be resumed, since “hibernation” 
has preserved their individualities in- 
tact. 

Currently I am concerned with a 
problem posed by the coexistence of 
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three of these configurations. What 
does it mean, I ask myself, when an 
individual is simultaneously with- 
drawn into narcissistic sublimation, a 
need to preserve his integrity against 
the “too cold situation” and a feeling 
that he must sacrifice his self-esteem 
in order to safeguard the image of a 
giving environment? The answer is 
still in the future. But the past, be- 
cause of Dr. Strang’s work, supplied 
the method by which this and other 
problems can be thought through. Re- 
peatedly I have searched with the Ror- 
schach test for the psychological mean- 
ing of a “blocking” symptom. It was 
Dr. Strang’s recognition of the impor- 
tance of this instrument and of thé 
enlarged view of reading failure, 
which has made it possible for me to 
continué this search. 


Predictive Value of Clinical Analysis in Cases 
of Severe Reading Disability 


Helen B. Carey 

At the Reading Clinic of the Phila- 
delphia Public Schools children with 
severe reading disabilities are seen for 
clinical analysis. They are referred 
from any of the city’s public schools, 
It is required only that they present 
evidence of normal intelligence (such 
evidence is extremely varied in na- 
ture), plus an apparent inability to re- 
spond to instruction in reading. 

The report to the school, following 
analysis, places emphasis on progno- 
sis. Negative factors likely to operate 
against response to remedial instruc- 
tion are balanced against positive fac- 
tors likely to operate favorably for 
such instruction. A concern of the 
Clinic is to note, as time goes on, the 
pattern of negative versus positive fac- 
tors which points to a favorable prog- 
nosis. 
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In order for such a pattern to be 
formulated, it will be essential for re- 
medial teachers and counselors to 
capitalize on factors which promise 
well for instruction and for personal- 
ity adjustment. In no case analyzed 
at the Clinic has it been found that the 
latter can safely be ignored in the 
process of remediation. And in no case 
has there been a total lack of positive 
factors. It is true that the balance is 
often weighted heavily on the side of 
negative factors: and it becomes the 
responsibility of the remedial teacher 
and the counselor to note the degree 
to which negative factors frustrate 
their best efforts. However, it is felt 
that every positive factor, no matter 
how small and apparently insignifi- 
cant, must be given an opportunity to 
operate. 

In each analysis positive and nega- 
tive factors are deduced from re- 
sponses to two structured interviews, 
one with a parent and one with the 
child, and from the results of a test 
battery which includes achievement, 
psychometric, and projective tests. It 
is too early in the Clinic’s history to 
hypothesize explicitly predictive pat- 
terns pointing to successful or unsuc- 
cessful response to remedial instruc- 
tion and to supportive counseling. 
However, several hundred cases have 
been analyzed and the staff is sensible 
of certain frequently recurring fac- 
tors. These are being evaluated as to 
relative significance, and questions re- 
garding them are being formulated. 
In a reading disability case, what is 
the value, as a good prognostic sign, 
of not-too-rigid defenses, of creativity 
and perceptual sensitivity as revealed 
in Rorschach and TAT records, of a 
high Similarities score in the WISC, 
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of learning response to visual plus 
kinesthetic stimuli as revealed in un- 
aided recall of the Bender designs, of 
constructive fantasy as revealed in fig- 
ure drawing associations, of the ability 
to associate meaning with symbol as 
revealed in the Kahn Test of Symbol 
Arrangement? 

Questions of this type are a current 
major concern of the Reading Clinic. 
In the not-too-distant future, and with 
the aid of the invaluable follow-up 
activities of Philadelphia’s remedial 
teachers and counselors, it should be 
possible to arrive at tentative answers. 


Parent Counseling in a Reading Ctinic 
Mary H. B. Wollner 

One of the major implications of 
my doctoral study was that “an indi- 
vidual’s reading must be studied with 
the same care, under the same philoso- 
phy, and by the same means as his to- 
tal behavior.” (1) 

The concept of the uniqueness of an 
individual’s reading pattern (2) and 
the technique of gathering a reading 
case history are two of my most valu- 
able guides in meeting and counsel- 
ing parents of children whose reading 
progress is below the expectancy level 
indicated by their potential verbal in- 
telligence. In the intake interview, in 
addition to gathering specific develop- 
mental data, health history and school 
history, I ask certain questions calcv- 
lated to encourage parental observa- 
tion of impo-tant aspects of the child’s 
social-psychological growth. 

Questions such as the following are 
introduced (worded, of course, to sult 
the occasion and the particular par- 
ents): 1. What kinds of individual in- 
terests does your child show? Does 
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he engage in hobbies? Are you aware 
in him of any capacity for maintaining 
consistency of effort and interest in a 
non-school or non-reading task or ac- 
tivity? 2. How does your child get 
along with other children, in family 
and neighborhood? Are you satisfied 
with his social adaptability? 3. How 
do you feel about the discipline of 
your child? Do you see him as re- 
sponsive and responsible in home 
chores or other chores? Does he take 
care of a younger sibling, a pet, or of 
his own clothing or money? 4. What 
disciplinary measures are found suc- 
cessful? What aspects of the general 
discipline seem undesirable? 

These approaches have evolved 
from our clinic experiences with par- 
ents of poor readers, and they have as 
their goal the partial alleviation of 
parental worry and the direction of 
this anxiety toward constructive deal- 
| ings. We wish to include parents in 
a long-term joint project to rehabili- 
tate the handicapped pupil. In effect, 
we aim to help them define their role, 
which is that of parents, not teachers, 
tutors, or guidance workers. We say 
to them that we will assume our share 
of the responsibility, if they will as- 
sume theirs. (3) 

Implications for guidance workers 
and counselors are suggested in the 
following: 

1. Parents of reading failures re- 
quire generous amounts of encourage- 
ment. They often appear well-defend- 
ed but are nearly always hurt, panic- 
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stricken, and self-blaming. We often 
find it possible to reach them by tacit- 
ly respecting their intense desire to 
feel successful as parents. The steps 
we propose to them are intended to 
relieve their guilt, persuade them to 
remove pressure from the child in the 
home, and stimulate parental courage 
and pride. 


2. Parents need repeated assur- 
ances that we will stand by them in 
the long haul. Since growth does not 
proceed overnight, we advise the par- 
ents that the rehabilitation of a reader 
who has been floundering seriously in 
school is unpredictable, like growth it- 
self. We offer parents opportunity for 
relaxed individual counseling, and we 
conduct a certain amount of this regu- 
larly; we also arrange periodic group 
meetings, well-attended by fathers 
and mothers. Parents in groups, 
where they share feelings and experi- 
ences, derive comfort and mutual sup- 
port from one another and from this 
further assurance that the clinic staff 
is vitally and continuously interested. 
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Book Routes 


M. EUNICE HILTON 


As might be expected, the books 
and pamphlets received this past 
quarter for review show a continu- 
ing preoccupation with a number of 
subjects we have met before. The 
gifted student, the problems of the 
personal development and the ma- 
turation of college students, prepara- 
tion for vocational adequacy, and, of 
course, the topic of women are all rep- 
resented. 

Interestingly enough the references 
having to do with the personal devel- 
opment and maturation of students 
all are geared to the college level. An 
important volume edited by Morse 
and Dressel (9) introduces and dis- 
cusses programs and courses designed 
to help students with personal prob- 
lems, as they now function in a num- 
ber of colleges and universities. These 
were aimed toward developing ma- 
turity in one of three areas—personal 
and social adjustment, preparation 
for marriage and family living, or 
selection of a vocation. Such efforts 
are the logical outgrowth of the early 
orientation courses, usually a series of 
lectures by a personnel dean to a rela- 
tively large group of students. This 
book is reassuring to the personnel 
worker who sees certain needs of the 
student being pushed aside in the post- 
Sputnik burst of intellectualism on our 
campuses. It can be helpful, too, in 
evaluating or revising such courses in 
one’s own institution, or in gaining 
support for the beginning of a pro- 
gram or course. 


One might consider College Educa- 
tion as Personal Adjustment (2), 
written by two of our own members, 
as a text or reference for such a course. 
Rather better than most such texts, 


the book suffers from the inability of | 


many authors covering a wide area 
to achieve the depth necessary to avoid 
misleading students, especially in the 
area of self understanding. It all 
sounds too simple and easy to under- 
stand. 

For this reason Part I of the book 
would have to be buttressed with 
further readings and extensive discus- 
sion. Parts II and III, dealing with 
educational and vocational and ethical 
guidance respectively are more ade- 
quate in themselves than is Part I. 
Titles are intriguing and the format is 
attractive. If the book is not in use 
otherwise on a campus, it would be of 
use as a residence hall reference. 

Still in the area of materials which 
may be useful in courses which seek to 
help students achieve understandings 
and maturity is a 1960 revision of an 
“old timer,” Letters to Jane (10), 
best-seller ever since its appearance 
in 1948. Well informed or older col- 
lege students may find some parts of 
this book boring, repetitious, or even 
“preachy,” but its wide sale in this 
country and abroad shows how badly 
the frank approach of the author to 
such problems as petting, virginity, 
and pre-marital intercourse was needed 
and wanted by the adolescents—boys 
as well as girls. Mrs. Shultz says 
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Book RouTEs 


the book, originally written with col- 
lege freshmen in mind, may well be 
moved down to the high school in 
1960, and even down to the sophisti- 
cated junior high school pupil. She 
has kept in touch with young people 
more steadily since she first began 
writing the Letters. Besides use as a 
reference, this volume can be useful 
to the college or high school counselor 
who wishes to help the student whose 
parents seemingly have not been ade- 
quate to giving her the sex informa- 
tion she needs and wants. It also 
should be helpful on the bookshelves 
of the resident director or counselor 
in the college residence hall. 

In working with the problem of 
helping students achieve m~iurity, it 
always is essential to learn ~'l one can 
about the student. A research team 
of four have come out with What 
College Students Think (3). The 
authors bring together data from 
eleven institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Especially important are the 
findings concerning religious attitudes 
and their relationship to other stu- 
dent attitudes. 

Two publications are in the area of 
the gifted student, discussions of so- 
cial studies (7) and English (5) for 
the academically talented student in 
the secondary school. These are 
broad discussions containing recom- 
mendations which grew out of confer- 
ences of college and high school per- 
sonnel skilled in these areas. Each 
includes a bibliography. 

One might consider the first of the 
series on New Dimensions in Higher 
Education, Independent Study (4) as 
oriented toward the gifted student in 
college for the pamphlet does recog- 
nize that independent study is used al- 
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most exclusively at present for honors 
courses. In it are considered individ- 
ual honors and independent study 
programs as well as interest in scope, 
context and economics of and research 
needed in independent study. The 
hope is to make such study available 
to average as well as talented stu- 
dents. 

In the vocational guidance field 
Headquarters received A Counselor’s 
Guide, Modern Foreign Languages 
(6) which both educational and vo- 
cational counselors in the secondary 
school and in higher education will 
want to have at hand. It contains 
basic information about foreign lan- 
guage in line with the changing ob- 
jectives of the study of language and 
with the revisions in language instruc- 
tion which have been taking place 
since World War II. The Women’s 
Bureau offers information on part time 
work for women (12). The bulletin 
“presents and interprets the new data 
so as to show the impact of part time 
work on the economy as a whole, and 
on job information for women seek- 
ing part-time work.” This informa- 
tion will become increasingly impor- 
tant as the need for workers forces 
the use of women in part-time posi- 
tions. “You and Your Career” (13) 
is a handy digest of the analysis of 
113 careers. It notes specifically op- 
portunities for women. The bibliog- 
raphy for further reading is as valu- 
able as the occupational information 
chart. An inexpensive paper back, 
this pamphlet is put up as information 
so quickly out of date ought to be. 

Graduate students in preparation 
for guidance and personnel work, as 
well as college teachers in this field 
will want to see The National Defense 
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Education Act, a report for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959 (11) and 
Research in School and College Per- 
sonnel Services, Summaries of Unpub- 
lished Studies, September 1956-Sep- 
tember 1958 (8). College personnel 
workers may locate studies in the lat- 
ter in areas troubling them or which 
they are developing where literature 
and research is limited. 

Finally let us say a word for the 
delightful book of cartoon and cap- 
tion, The Educated Woman (1). 
Subtle, not so subtle, satirical, hu- 
morous—it brings a laugh at our- 
selves. It also gives us food for 
thought and many a starting point for 
individual and group discussions with 
college students. 
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News and Notes 


BARBARA CATTON 


At the annual meeting of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board in 
New York City on October 26, 1960, 
the National Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors was elected to 
membership in the CEEB. The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of NAWDC at- 
tended the meeting as the Associa- 
tion’s representative. Two NAWDC 
members are on the Board of Trustees 
of the CEEB: Margaret Disert, Dean 
of the College, Wilson College, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania and 
Helen Brickell, Educational Coun- 
selor, Bronxville (N. Y.) Senior 
School. 

Ruth R. Beck is now in Lahore, 
Pakistan, working with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Educational Project 
as adviser in secondary school curric- 
ulum and instruction. Associated with 
the Education Extension Center in 
Lahore and twenty pilot schools scat- 
tered throughout the west province, 
Miss Beck’s special responsibility will 
be with the girls’ schools. Formerly 
counselor in the Proviso (Illinois) 
Township High Schools, Miss Beck 
will remain in Pakistan for two years. 
Her address is P.O. Box 171, Lahore, 
West Pakistan. 

Another NAWDC member has re- 
cently taken an assignment abroad. 
Mary G. Robinson, formerly Dean of 
Women, Eastern Washington Col- 
lege of Education, is now Dean of 
Women at American University in 
Beirut, Lebanon. 

Jean E. Francis, Vice-Principal, 
Plainfield (N. J.) High School, was 
awarded the honorary L. H. D. De- 
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gree by Wilson College on October 
15, 1960, at a special Ninetieth An- 
niversary Convocation of the college. 
Miss Francis is an alumna of Wilson 
College. 

Barbara Chandler, Dean of Stu- 
dents, Georgia State College for 
Women, has been elected President of 
the Southern College Personnel As- 
sociation. 


Awards for Advanced Study 


Announcements of unusual fellow- 
ships and scholarships for advanced 
study, recently received at the head- 
quarters office, will be of interest to 
our members. 

The Center for the Study of Higher 
Education at the University of Michi- 
gan, with funds provided by the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, has 
announced that additional fellowships 
will be available for the academic 
year 1961-62. 

On a postdoctoral basis, the Michi- 
gan Fellowships in College Adminis- 
tration, five in number, will be granted 
to persons newly entered upon or 
planning to make college or univer- 
sity administration a career. The ap- 
plicants must be under 40 years of 
age, have substantial academic records, 
and be recommended as having high 
potential for a career in administra- 
tion. The doctorate may be from any 
academic or professional field. The 
stipends are intended to cover living 
and incidental expenses, subject to 
maximum grants of $8,000. The fel- 
lows devote the academic year to 
study, research, internships, and other 
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experiences relevant to the adminis- 
tration of higher education. 

A few fellowships, bearing a maxi- 
mum stipend of $3500, are also avail- 
able to persons under 40 who do not 
possess a doctor’s degree. Both post- 
doctoral and predoctoral programs 
permit study in either junior or senior 
college or university administration. 

Applications should be presented on 
or before February 1, 1961. Requests 
for further information and for ap- 
plication forms should be addressed 
to: Algo D. Henderson, Director, 
Center for the Study of Higher Ed- 
ucation, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


* *K* * * X 


The Soroptimist Foundation of Los 
Angeles announces its ninth $1500 
fellowship award to graduate women 


students. 

Minimum requirement for the 
award is a Bachelor’s degree or 
equivalent. The competition is open 
to both American and foreign women 
and an unusual field will be given spe- 
cia] consideration. 

Previous awards have been in the 
study of blood immunology, student 
dean program, economics, musicology, 
speech correction and aeronautical en- 
gineering. 

For further information and appli- 
cation forms write to: Miss Margaret 
G. Hickman, Chairman, Fellowship 
Committee, Soroptimist Foundation of 
Los Angeles, 4591 Round Top Drive, 
Los Angeles 65, California. 


* * * Kk xX 


The John Hay Fellows Program 
will sponsor three Summer Institutes 
in the Humanities in July, 1961. The 
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Institutes will be held at Bennington 
College, Bennington, Vermont; Colo- 
rado College, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado; and Williams College, 
Williamstown, Massachusetts. 

Approximately 110 public high 
schoo] teachers and 50 public school 
administrators will participate in these 
Institutes. In seminars they will read 
and discuss several significant books; 
in small classes they will study liter- 
ature, history, and philosophy. There 
will also be special work in music and 
art. 

The faculties of the Summer Insti- 
tutes will consist of professors from 
Bennington, Colorado, Hiram, and 
Williams Colleges, the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, and Columbia, 
Rutgers, and Wesleyan Universities. 

Each participant will receive $300 
for the four-week period, July 1-29, 
plus $60 for each dependent to a 
maximum of four, and a travel allow- 
ance to a maximum of $100 for each 
participant. The charge for meals and 
a room in a dormitory for four weeks 
will be $160 for each person. 

Participants in the Summer Insti- 
tutes in the Humanities will come 
from twenty states and the District of 
Columbia. The states include: Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Missouri, New Hampshire, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to Charles R. Keller, Direc- 
tor, John Hay Fellows Program, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
Applications will close on February 
20, 1961. 














Reprints Available 


Special Packet of Reprints of Five Articles 
from the October 1960 yourNAL of NAWDC 


Price per packet 


Motivating Students of All Levels of Ability, 
by Rachel D. Cox 


The Educational Revolution and the Curriculum, 
by Charles E. Keller 


Articulation Between Secondary Schools and Colleges, 
by J. Steele Gow 


A Clinical Diagnostic Case Study for the School Psychologist, 
by Russell N. Cassel 


NEA Project on the Academically Talented, 
by Charles E. Bish 


(Single copies $.15 each) 


Order from: 


National Association of Women Deans and Counselors 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


(Please send payment with order) 











